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DRESS GOODS 





EEE — 


C. G. GUNTHER'S SONS, 


502--504 BROADWAY, 


Offer for the Season 
Entire Stock of 


their 


LADIES’ FURS, 


INCLUDING 


A Very Extensive and Elegant 


Assortment of 


SEAL-SKIN FURS 


In All Styles and Qualities, 


AT GREATLY 


REDUCED PRICES 


502-504 BROADWAY. 


For Christmas Presents, 
From $1.50 PER DRESS Upwards, 


Also, a large assortment of ALL WOOL SATEENS 
at 35c. ; reduced from 60c. 

Also, IRISH and PRENCH POPLINS, TABIN- 
ETS, SERGES, MERINOS, and other styles of riich 
DRESS GOODS, at an immense Reduction in 


THE NEW MAGAZINE. 


FIRST NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 
Sustained by the 


ABLEST WRITERS 
Of Both Hemispheres. 





Contents of the January Number : 


I. OUR LATE PANIC, 
it, Ds a wg IN AMERICAN CITIES, 
y Dr. A. P. Peabody, Harvard University. 
Int. pit SEA SOUNDINGS, 
| Prof. aaaneans B. Carpenter, University of 





ondor 
Iv. U "NIVERSAL EDUCATION, 
Ray Palmer, D. D,, New York. 


V. INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 
Theodore D. Woolsey, D. D., LL.D.. Yale 
College. 


VI. THE PRUSSIAN CHURCH LAW, 
~ Baron Franz von Holtzendorff, Munich, 








POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week 
ending Saturday, Dec. 27th, 1873, will close at 
this office, en Wednesday at 7 A. "M., on oo at A. 8 


10 A.M., and on Saturday at 84A.M. and 12 M. 


’. L. JAMES, Postmaster. _ 


VII. BOOK NOTICES. 


The * International” is published six times a year, 
and may be had of news dealers, or from the pub- 
lishers, on receipt of the subscription price, $5.0U. 


S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


111 & 113 William St., 113 & 115 State St., 
YEW YORK. CHICAGO, 








SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1873. 


‘SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. | 


n T. STEWART & CO. 


Have just received and opened 
300 pieces FRENCH 


Camels’ Hair Suitings, 
manufactured from the finest soft wool, 
and exclusively for their retail sales, at 
the extraordinarily low price of 50c. and 60c, per 
yard, the greater part value for $1 per yard, 





50 pieces 48-INCH 


, . 

Camels’ Hair Cloths, 
at $1 and $1 25 per yard, value $2 and $2 50. 
THE GREATEST BARGAINS VET OF- 

FERED. 








These will be exhibited in ‘the Broadway and 
Tenth Street Sections. 





Broadway, 4th aves 9th and 10th sts, 


Extraordinary Attractions = 


FOR 


_The Holidays. 


A. 1. STEWART & CO. 


are offering, 500 pieces 
Mixed Wool Fabrics, 


NEW DESIGNS, PERFECTLY FRESH, at 25¢. per 
yard. 
100 pieces 
Colored Alpacas, 
_— SHADES, at 25e. per yard 
100 pieces Navy Blue TAMISE, at 30c. 
per yard. 
100 pieces 
All-Wool Satines, 
CHOICE COLORS, only 40e, per yard. 
_.. 
200 pieces All- Wool 
Diagonal Serges, 


Large portion Navy Blue, only 50c, per yard; 
value, 75e. 


100 pieces ALL-WOOL _ 
Empress Cloths, 


Just received, only 40¢, per yard. 








00 
DRESS PATTERNS, 
CALICOES, 


12 yards each, WARRANTED FAST COLORS, only 
$1 per Dress. 
1,500 Dresses 
Tycoon Reps, 
VERY HANDSOME, $2 50 per dress. 
The above will be exhibited in the FOURTH- 
AVENUE SECTION, which, in addition to their 


present stock, will form the largest, cheapest, 
and finest collection of 


Dress Goods 


Ever offered in this City. 





Their customers and residents of neighboring cities 
are respectfully invited to pay them an early 
morning visit, in order to secure prompt 
deliveries. 





BROADWAY, 4th av., 9th and 10th sti, 


THE LATEST 





OrFice, 39 Park Row. 


GOUPIL’S 


ARTISTIC HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


FINE ENGRAVINGS, WATER COLOR 
PAINTINGS, ETCHINGS AND COL.- 
ORED PHOTOGRAPHS, PORCE- 
LAIN PAINTINGS, EASEL 
AND PORTFOLIO STANDS. 
FRAMES FOR LIKENESSES. 


PAINTINCS. 





WORKS OF CELEBRATED AR- 
TISTS OF ALL MODERN SCHOOLA 


M. KNOEDLER & (0, 


No. 170 Fifth Avenue. ~ tid 


ARTISTIC CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


AT 


SCHAUS’ ART CALLERY, 
749 Broadway. 

Original Paintings in Oil and Water Colors, Choice 
new Engravings, Chromos, Colored Photographs and 
Porcelain Pictures—in elegant frames of the latest 
designs ; also, Oil and Water Color Boxes and Draw- 
ing Materials of every description. 





BIBLES, 
PRAYER BOOKS, 
PRAYER BOOKS & HYMNALS. 


The finest assortment of elegant bindings in 


IVORY, VELVET, 
RUSSIA, CALF, 
MOROCCO, 


that has ever been offered in this City, may be seen 
st the sole Agency for the 
Oxford University Press. 
THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., New York. 


Cor. M ulbe rry St. 


UST PUBLISHED! 





THE AMERICAN 
SCITOOL MUSIC READER 
Book 1. For Primary Schools! Price 35cts, or 
$3 60 per dozen. 
The first of an excellent series of Graded School 
Music Books, by L. O. Emerson and W. 8. Tilden, 
Emerson’s Singing School. 
Price %5 cts, or $7 50 per dozen, is a complete, cheap, 
and useful book for Singing Schools 
Clarke’s Dollar Instructor for Reed Organs. 
Clarke’s Dollar Instructor for Piano. 
Clarke’s Dollar Instructor for Violin. 


For beginners aud amateurs, Full of usefal, in- 
structive, and at the same time brilliant music. 


FATHER KEMP’S 
Old Folks’ Concert Tunes. 


Trice 40 cts, or $3 60 ss rdozen books. 
where with great app 
Sold everywhere. 


Sung every- 
ause froia eld and young. 


Sent post-pald, for retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Beston. 
C, H, Ditson & Co., 71] Broadway, N. Y 
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Every Sewing Machine Doubled in Value 


| PALMER’S 


Combination Attachment 
FOR ALL SEWING MACHINES. 





Che perfection of making and arranging 
every style of Dress and Trimming with 
as much ‘ease and simplicity as run- 
ning up an ordinary seam, with 
some new and entirely Ori- 
ginal Accomplishments. 


AND ALL WITHOUT BASTING. 


1.—It prepares the MILLINERS’ FOLD better than 
- can be done by hand. 

2.—It prepares MILLINERS’ FOLD with different 

colors and pieces of goods at one operation. 

3.—It prepares and places a fold in any seem per- 
fectly, without basting. 

4.—It prepares and puts a double or sinrle fold on 
the edge of a band. 

5.—It cords bias bands. 

— prcpeses and applies a double French hem 

nish. 


7.—It prepares a cord welt perfectly. 

8.—It prepares and places a cord welt in any seam 
without basting. 

9.—It prepares a cord welt, at the same time gather- 

ing and placing the welt in the gathering 

seam, sewing it toa plain band, if desired, at 

one operation. 

10.—It does plain gathering. 

11.—It gathers and sews at the same time, better than 
any other gatherer. 

12.—It hems all goods, bias or straight. 

13.—It binds with a braid. 

14.—It binds with cut binding. 

15.—It sews any seam without basting.? 


The arrangement is very novel, and it is one of the 
rimplest Attachments in use ; indispensable in its 
utility, doubling the value of any Sewing Machine. 
In ordering, state KIND of Sewing Machine. 

Price, $4, with full instructions for its use mailed 
post free. Address, 


PALMER MANUFACTURING CO., 
#17 Broadway, New York, 
An opportunity seldom offered to Agents of both 
sexes which are wanted, everywhere, immediately. 


FREDERICK KURTZS 
Old-Established and First-Class 
Restaurants, 


23 NEW STREET & 60 BROADWAY. 
The undersigned has reduced the Prices of his Bill 
wf Fare to the most reasonable rates 


To Suit the Times. 

A variety of very large and commodious Dining 
Rooms enables him to accommodate private and 
select partics, and also every class of business men. 

The same uniform | ard are charged, both in pri- 
vate rooms and the Dining Rooms, either in Broad- 
bod or New Street, and Dinners will be sent to 
Offices and Banks without extra charge. 
Extra low prices charged at the different 

Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 
end still the very best articles furnished without 
delay. 
Hoping for a continuance of the liberal patronage 
© long enjoyed by me, 
I remain the Public's Obedient Servant, 
FREDERICK KURTZ. 


N.B.—At my other es‘ablishments, namely, No. 1 
Liberty Street, extending through to Maiden Lane, 
and at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Nineticth 
Street, the choicest articles are carefully served, at 
eomvespeneingy ioe rates, 

REDERIVK KURTZ, Proprietor, 





ce 


THE STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, Nos. 5 & 7 John Street, N Y. 


Brancu Orrices : 
In New York—1142 Broadway, near 26th St 
* Brooklyn—279 Fulton, cor. Tillery St. 
* Philadelphia—47 North Eighth st. 
** Baltimore—110 West Baltimore St. 
Dye, Cleanse and Refinish ‘all kinds of Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen's Dresses; Shawls, &c. Ladies’ dresses 
cleaned and Gentlemen's coats, &c., dyed or cleaned 
without ripping. Kid Gloves and Feathers cleansed 
and dyed, Muslin Shades and Chintz cleaned and 
giazed. Goods received and returned by express. 


BARRET?Y NEPHEWS & Co. 
HUCH B. JACKSON 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
ENGLISH SPECIALTIES 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc. 
* FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz. 
HAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Etc. 
Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly 

on band a large variety of all the leading brands o’ 


HAVANA CIGARS. 
183 FIFTH AVENUE, 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
TO LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to 
$500,900 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus giving 
Passengers the best possible guarantee for safety and 
avoidance of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always heen adopted 
by this Company to avoid Ice and Headlands. 


‘Tons. Tons. 
aa 48%: CANADA............ 4276 
EGYPT -5089 GREECE.............4310 

DE. sigronskdeean 4340 THE QUEEN........ 4170 
SO Fa 3676 ENGLAND..........3441 
HOLLAND .......... 367 HELVETIA ........ 3970 
DENMARK .........3724. ERIN .... -.--4040 


One of the above steamers will leave New York 
every Wednesday; Liverpool, every Wednesday ; 
Queenstown, every Thursday, and fortnightly to 
London direct. 
Cabin passage to Liverpool ... $70, $80 and $90 
Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excu:- 
sion tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage to Liverpool 29 
Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Ca: diff, 
Bristo!, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or 
Copenhagen. 
he Steamships of this line are full-powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spar-decked, affording every conveni- 
ence for rhe comfort of passengers, and securing 
speed, safety and comfort, with economy. 
For further particulars apply at the Co.'s office, 
69 BROADWAY, 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 








STATE LINE 
hew York, 

To Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast, 

and Londonderry. 


These elegant_new Clyde-huilt steamers will sail 
from State Line Pier, Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as follows : 
GEORGIA, Wednesday, November 12. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Wednesday, Novy. 26. 
VIRGINIA, Wednesday, Dec. 10. 
And every alternate Wednesday thereafter, taking 
assengers at through rates to all parts of Great 
ritain and Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Germany. 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., AcGENTs, 
No. 72 Broadway. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 45 Broadway. 





INMAN LINE 

Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 





CITY OF BRUSSELS, Saturday, Dec. 13, noon. 
CITY OF MONTREAL, Saturday, Dec 20,2 p.m. & 
CITY OF NEW YORK, Saturday, Dec. 27, noon. 
CITY OF PARIS, Saturday, January 3, 2 p.m, 

and every following Thursday and Saturday, from 


Pier 45, North River, New York 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 


CABIN, $70, $80 and £90, Gold, acco rding to accom 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 


STEERAGE,—To Queenstown, Liverpool, 
gow, Londonderry, London, Cardiff or 
currency. 

Preralp CERTIFICATES from above ports $32 cur. 


Glas- 
bristol, $30 


ney. 

Darts at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and general business, app!; at 
the Company's Office, No. 15 Broadway. 

For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway. 


(JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


_ Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 


O ITS NATURAL VITALITY AND COLOR. 














Advancing years, sick- 
ness, care, disappoint- 
ment,and hereditary pre- 
disposition, all turn the 
hair gray, and either 
of them incline it to shed 
prematureiy. 

Ayer’s Harr Vicor, 
by long & extensive use, 
has proven that it stops 
the falling of the hair 
immediately ; often re- 
news the growth, and al- 





ways surely restores its 
9 color, when faded or 
wy 1 HONUS " oray. It stimulates the 
nutritive organs to healthy activity, and preserves 
both the hair and its beauty. Thus brashy, weak or 
sickly hair becomes glossy, pliable and strengthened ; 
lost hair regrows with lively expression ; falling hair 
is checked and stablished ; thin hair thickens; and 
faded or gray hair resume their original color. Its 
operation is sure and harmless. Its cures dandruff, 
heals all humors, and keeps the scalp cool, clean and 
soft—under which conditions, diseases of the scalp 
are impossible. 
As a dressing for ladies’ hair the Vicor is praised 
for its grateful and agreeable perfume, and valued 
for the soft lustre and richness of tone it imparts. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr J. C. AYER & CO, Lowell, Mass. 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicire. 













OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








LINE. 


EstaBisuep 1840. 
The British and N.A.R. MM. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
— and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 
jay. 
Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrying Stcerage.—First Class 15,.17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 
From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterraifean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGEnt. 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows : 
DELTA, chartered. .... 
a 
GLAMORGAN to follow. 
Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United Statcs and Canada to 
ports in the British Channel and all other points in 
england. 
‘These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


... Dee. 18. 
....dan,. 10. 





IIE, cviidnctécscvewendent $75 and $80 currency. 
Second Cabin ce 5) currency. 
reer $20 currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, $33. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 





CARRYING THE 


UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTiC, 
GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool ou THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 


City, 

Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combinin, 

SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, aud bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

RATES—Saloon, $80 gold. Stecrage, $50 cur- 


rency. ‘Those wishing to send for friends from the | 


Old Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 
tificates, $32—currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's oflices, 19 Broadway, New York. 

J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN 
CHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South-street, New York. 


EX- 


1 tes, 
“Apply to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Cw., 
(86 South Street, New York. 








For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 


THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 


$5 A YEAH, IN ADVANCE. 


With a selection from the following list of ALBION 
Engravings, free. 


THE ALBION 


Is one of the oldest, largest, and best literary and 
miscellaneous journals published in America, and it 
invariably contains a well-selected summary of News 
from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND. 
AND THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


Its Fditorial Comment?, Book Notices, Dramatic 
Criticisms, &c., have been, and will hereafter be, ably 
and dispassionately written. 


Prominence will be given to important public 
matters in the Unirep States, and the New Domi- 
SION ; as well as in Mexico and the West Indies. 





The foliowing is a list of the engravings which 
are offered free to any subscriber paying #5 per 
annum, in rdvance:— 

CHALON’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
Lvucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT. 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buckier’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 
Poatrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 

ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

LANDsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanpsrEr's DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

Lanpseer’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WAnDEsFORDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 323% 

Wukixs’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x39. 

WANDESsFORDE's DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are th > advertising rates of the ALBION: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


2 * “ “ three months. 
5“ “ “ six months 
2“ “ “ one year, when 


standing unchanged. 


The ALBION will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail urrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note wken their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privuege is extended only to those who pay strictly 
in advance. 

Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprietor of the ALBion, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against loss, by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

In the event of any of our subscribers failing to 
receive their copies punctually, they will confer a 
favor by acquainting the office with the fact. 

Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 





by Steamship and Sailing Facket at the lowest 


Address, 
WILLIAM H. MORRELL, 
Proprietor and Editor, 
39 Park Row, New York. 
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Dec. 20, 1873.] 








Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 














NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBEK 20, 1873. 
IRREPARABLE. 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 








The sorrow of all sorrows 
Was never sung or said, 
Though many a poet borrows 
The mourning of the dead, 
And darkly buries pleasure 
In some melodious measure. 


The loss of youth is sadness 
To ail who think, or fee) — 

A wound no after gladness 
Can ever wholly heal ; 

And yet, so many share it, 

We learn at last to bear it. 


The faltering and the failing 
Of friends is sadder still; 
For friends grown foes, assailing, 
Know when and where to kill; 
But souls themselves sustaining, 
Have still a friend remaining! 


The§death of those who love us, 
And those we love, is sore : 
But think they are above us, 
Or think they are no more,— 
We bear the bicws that sever, 
We canrot weep forever! 


The sorrow of all sorrows 
Is deeper than all these, 
And all that anguish borrows 
Upon its bended knees; 
No tears nor prayers relieve it, 
No loving vows deceive it. 


It is one day to waken; 
And find that love is flown, 
And cannot be o’ertaken, 
And we are left alone :— 
No wo that can be spoken, 
No heart that can be broken! 


No wisb for love’s returning, 
Or something in its stead; 
No missing it, and yearning 
As for the dearer dead: 
No yesterday, no morrow,— 
But everlasting sorrow! 
—Seribner’s Monthly, for January. 





OUR LOST PET. 


She went what time the birds of passage sought 
The sunny south, our first and only love ; 

A short and pleasant loan, who only brought 
Joy to our hearts awhile, then soared above. 


A star dropped where nought star-like long may be— 
Fair as a day-old flow’ret washed in dew, 

With eyes so clear, we fancied we could see 
Her soul—the Angel in her—shining through. 


Departed hath she, like the first light snow, 
Quick melted in the early winter sun; 

And all of her we evermore may know 
Is, that a marvellous sight hath come and gone. 


For now, left lonely as we are again, 
Our only darling, gone beyond recall, 
Is unto us a vision in the brain, 
A dream within the heart, and that is all. 
—__g—___.. 


LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 
CHAPTER XXII.—IN WHICH THE BLINDS ARE DRAWN DOWN. 


Lady Livingston, it may be remembered, had the reputa- 
tion of being eccentric, and was beyond doubt capricious, as 
ladies of her age, and in the uncontrolled enjoyment of am- 
ple means, are apt to become. Consistent as she was in her 
unswerving aflection for Beatrice, she was none the less 
prone to take fancies, as the colloquial phrase has it, to 
strangers, and to be pleased for a time with new faces and 
modes of speech. She had at first shown a marked partiality 
for Violet Maybrook, and now she was .disposed to think fa- 
vorably of a very different person—Aphy Larpent. This 
young lady had for some little time past been accepted in the 
character of Miss Fleming’s 1usic-mistress,. and she had 
spared no pains and neglected no artifice whereby to inera- 
tiate herself with the old peeress. Hence, it came about 
that when the piano was closed and the morning’s lesson 
over, the little girl from Canada, who sang like an angel, and 
whose deportment was always simple and modest, was in- 
vited to remain for some hours as a guest in the house which 
she frequented professionally. That Miss Larpent should be 
included in the dowager’s domestic circle, was in the highest 
degree distasteful to Violet, her former friend; but to re- 
monstrate would have been useless and impertinent, nor was 
it safe to arouse suspicion by any hint as to the antecedents 
of Lady Livingston’s new favorite. The elf herself felt a 
thrill of secret triumph as she took her seat at the dowager’s 
table, and was permitted to associate with those who, had 
they known the truth, would have shrunk from her contact 
as if she had been plague-stricken. She had little fear lest by 
some untoward accident her history should one day be re- 
vealed. The two who knew it, Dashwood and Violet, had 
sufficient motives for their silence, ior was it probable that 
any one conversant with colonial scandal would enlighten 
Lady Livingston’s ignorance on that head. 
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| Itis uncertain what motives predominated in inducing the | 
| sister of Bruce Larpent to exert herself, as she unquestiona- | 
bly did, to conciliate the aged and wealthy kinswoman of her 

| gentle pupil. Something was due, no doubt, to the gratifica- 

|tion which she expressed in thus forcing her company on 

| Violet, on the early friend whose avoidance had humiliated | 
| her, and of whose superiority she had been jealous since the 
days of herchildhood, But this was not the only impulse. 
Her native cunning, sharpened by the difliculties of her po- 
| sition, had urged this little Ishmaelite to neglect no opportu- 
| nity of learning asecret or of winning the confidence of those 
above her in social standing. Therefore, she voluntarily dis- 
charged, for Lady Livingston’s behoof, many of the duties 
which ordinarily fell to the lot of a salaried companion, 
writing letters at her dictation, examining accounts, and exe- 
cuting scraps of necessary but monotonous background in 
some gorgeous piece of Berlin woolwork, the credit of which 
would belong to her noble employer. 

It fell out, ‘not unnaturally, that on the day which suc- 
ceeded that stormy scene which had ensued on Sir Fred- 
erick’s formal proposal for the hand of Beatrice, the music- 
mistress found Miss Fleming in no mood to profit by her 
instruction. Her headache, which she pleaded in excuse for 
a day’s idleness, was more genuine than the conventional 
migraine of fashionable society often is, and the very sight of 
her pale sad face proved to the observant elf that something 
of note had occurred ; nor was it very difficult to form a 
conjecture which at anyrate came near to the unth. Violet, 
who had obtained permission to visit London, was at that 
very moment on her way to Jekyl Street, and Aphy willingly 
undertook to be Lady Livingston’s attendant sprite wotil her 
return. The dowager was herself in a condition of nervous 
excitement, which only work could appease, and had_per- 
suaded herself that it was of immense importance that she 
should be portentously busy in clearing off an arrear of cor- 
ag eg nove 

‘he dowager’s custom was to write, or cause to be written, 
such letters as she despatched, in her owr: room, so called, in 
the west wing of the nabob’s stately mansion. ‘There was so 
much of unused space in that great house, that had its mis- 
tress been so minded, she might have had a half-dezen of 
studies or libraries wherein to pen her epistles. But women, 
of whatsoever rank, have a preference for the chamber that 
is their own peculiar realm, and Lady Livingston conformed 
unconsciously to the practice of the medieval dames, the best 
part of whose life was passed in that “ bower’ which we 
moderns should unpoetically designate as a bed-room. Where 
does Clorinda indite those gushing epistles to dear, darling 
Araminta, and those others, on scented pink paper, to Captain 
Spurrier, whose betrothal ring—he is a sad Bluebeard, in his 
platonic fashion, that Spurrier, and has given 2way turquoise 
circlets by the dozen—shines on her “engage!” finger? 
Where does Ethel pour those delicious confidences into the 
sympathetic ear of Rose (christened Rosa Matilea, but who 
has modified her name, by the same right innate which 
caused Ephraim Bugg to blossom into Norfolk Howard)? 
Women are not quite as men are, despfte the shrieks of mal- 
content Amazons, and it is not, therefore, wonderful that 
Lady Livingston should have preferred her own especial 
reom. 

It was a pretty room, large, if low, and with flowering- 
plants clinging to the bricks outside, and pouring their fra- 
grant breath through the opened window. It was furnished 
in a more cheerful style than was old Sir George’s house in 
Jekyl Street, and it opened into a dressing-room almost as 
large as itself, and which contained many and many a quaint 
relic of the daysof Lady Livingston’s youth. There were the 
antlers of a Highland stag that “ my lord’s” rifle had laid low 
in days before no gentleman’s education was considered per- 
fect until he bad “done” his deer-stalking, and piled up 
hecatombs of slaughtered grouse on the purple heather of the 
north. There were presents given to her long ago—marbles 
from Florence, mirrors from Venice, tinted glass from 
Prague; here a matchless carving in old oak, stolen from 
some Flemish church in the Revolutionary wars, and sold for 
a handful of five-frane pieces to some English “ milor” on the 
grand tour; there a jar of such ancient porcelain as Tae- 
pings and gunboats have hardly left unbroken on all the sea- 
board of China, sent “ with respectful compliments” by some 
first-officer of an Indiaman who owned his appointment to 
“my lord's” influence. There, too, stood a grand structure, a 
cabinet of tortoise-shell and ivory and satin-wood, mounted 
in gilded brass, and in excellent preservation. This had been 
a post-nuptial gift on the part of “my lord” himself, and his 
relict prized it highly ; and to that hour used it as the hiding- 
place of her very choicest possessions, the letters of dead 
friends, the old, old trinkets, cach perhaps with its own 
associations, that spoke only to hersel1, and other treasures. 

Lady Livingston was very busy. She not merely dictated, 
but actually wrote, letters to several persons—to her steward, 
for instance, at Heavitree, to Goodeve and Glegg, of Bedford 
Row—her ladyship being as yet quite unaware of the serious 
mishap which had befallen the elder of those eminent solici- 
tors, and which had, through the exertions of Mr. Glegg, 
who dreaded the circulation of reports damaging to the 
firm’s prosperity, been kept from newspaper publicity—and 
to other persons. The elf, on the other hand, was kept 
well employed in balancing sundry complicated accounts. 
The dowager, like many people of abundant fortune and 
leisure, paid her tradespeople but at long intervals, although 
it would have been equally convenient to her to have drawna 
cheque weekly to defray her expenses. On this occasion, she 
showed an odd eagerness to clear herself with the world, 
sending the ready Aphy on embassies to Mrs. Hart, and 
signing first one order on her bankers, and then another. 

“T must be ready—I must be ready!” she repeated to her- 
self, under her breath, although she had no need for such 
anxicty, having a large balance of available money, and none 
but the usual labilities of a large establishment. 

Miss Larpent, who watched her stealthily, could guess that 
she was under the influence of some haunting thought, that 
she was intent on exorcising by the spell of active employ- 
ment. It was evident that she was ill at ease. Hers was an 
unnatural briskness for a woman of her years. Her eyes 
were bright, and there was a flush on her wrinkled cheek, but 
she looked ill and harassed. 

“ T wish, my dear,” said the old peeress suddenly, address- 
ing Miss Larpent—‘I wish, my dear, that you would fetch 
me from the tortoise-shell cabinet a packet that you will find 
—let me think—in the second ; no, in the third drawer on the 
right-hand side, below the large inner compartment where 
the jewel-case is kept. I have not seen it for years and 
years ; but you will know it at once—a packet of letters tied 
up with a broad blue ribbon. Here is the key,” she added, 
“ of the cabinet ; and here’—-selecting another glittering mor- 
sel of steel, with an ivory label attached to it, from amidst 
the heap of keys which lay upon the desk before her—“ is 


| 








that which unlocks the drawers. Would you mind the trou- 


ble of giving me, in that glass, fifty drops from the bottie ?— 
Thank you. What set my head running on those poor old 
letters, | wonder?” she added; but now she was communing 
With her own thoughts, not addressing the young teacher of 
music, who continued to pour out the meaicine, as desired, 
with a steady hand. The fifty drops fell one by one into a 
modicum of water at the bottom of a wine-glass; and Lady 
Livingston, taking the glass from Aphy’s hand, swallowed 
the contents. “It always does me good,” she said, with an 
air of satisfaction ; “ more good than I ever derived from any 
prescription of Doublefee’s, It is very well !for men like Sir 
Joseph to ,call these people quacks. They do something for 
us, doctors or ne doctors; while the Faculty only watch us 
as we die by inches, in the regular way.” 

From which it may be opined that the phial on the table 
was prepared according to the recipe of some irregular bene- 
factor of suffering humanity. 

“ Shall I go for the packet now, Lady Livingston?” asked 
the smiling elf; and receiving a nod by way of reply, as the 
old lady dipped her pen in the ink, and recommenced her 
self-allotted task of writing, she went on her errand at once. 
The tcrtoise-shell cabinet stood, it has been already ex- 
plained, in the adjacent dressing-room, and the door between 
the two rooms was partly open. Both the keys being la- 
belled, and one of them larger than the other, Aphy Larpeat 
found no difficulty in opening the miniature double doors, 
and in inserting the key in the third of the small lower 
drawers, on the right of the central compartment, where 
stood a large case in the crimson morocco leather, with silver 
mountings ; doubtless the jewel-case of which mention had 
been made. But the third drawer, when opened, proved not 
to contain anything but some old trinkets, broken or obso- 
lete, an amethyst cross, a necklace and bracelets of Maltese 
filigree-work, some dozen rings and brooches of small value’, 
a watch set with small diamonds, a string of pears yellow 
with age, and a gokl chain, to which was attached a 
locket. 

“She spoke of the second drawer; let me try that,’ mur- 
mured Miss Larpent to herself, as she closed the one drawer, 
and applied the key to the other. What was it that met her 
gaze, causing her eves to flash and glow with an unholy 
eagerness, and her fingers to contract themselves crisply, like 
the claws of a bird of prey about to fpounce upon the quarry ? 
Why did her sallow cheek redden, and her vulpine movth 
become compressed, as she hovered around the open drawer, 
where, however, there was nothing which at first sight ap- 
peared very tempting to be seen? She was sti!] gazing, when 
Lady Livingston called out impatiently: “ You are a long 
time about it, Miss Larpent ; surely you can tell one key from 
the other.” The young music-misiress withdrew 4 step or 
two from the cabinet, and stood in the open doorway, look- 
ing into the other room. 

“IT beg your pardon,” she said; “ but I think there was 
some inistake. I tried the drawers on the right side.” 

“ But I told you the left side, distinctly told you the left,” 
cried out Lady Livingston, irritably. “ You young folks are 
all alike, with no more memory than if you were so many 
wax dolis. There, there, my dear; I did not mean to scold ; 
but please be careful now, while I finish this note. The third 
drawer, mind, to the left; I told you so before.” 

The dowager, like many of the aged, was tenacious on the 
subject of her own memory, and somewhat unjust at times to 
those whose more accurate recollections jarred with her 
own; but Aphy Larpent knew her habits too well to contra- 
dict her; and with a mere, “ Very well, Lady Livingston,” 
she turned to fill her senior’s behest. As she did so, with a 
covert smile on her lips, she looked back. There sat the old 
peeress, stiffly erect, writing at her huge old-fashioned desk 
of ebony, with her black lace lappets falling beside her gray 
hair, her dress of rich brocade, in some pattern of black and 
lilac, the diamond rings flasbing on her soft old fingers— 
stately to look upon. Miss Larpent never afterwards forgot 
that sight. 

The third drawer on the left being opened, disclosed to 
view a miniature in its case, a broken fan, some ivory tablets 
—such as were used in bygone ball-rooms, by beauties long 
departed, to register the names of partners no longer in the 
flesh—a few dried flowers, and some eight or ten old letters, 
the ink of which was faded, and the paper discolored by age, 
but which were tied carefully together, as the dowager had 
said, with a broad blue ribbon. The ribbon—it had lain 
long in the drawer, and was itself a faded thing, the ghost of 
a blue ribbon—was tied in what is called a true-lover’s- 
knot; nor was it hard to guess the nature of the correspond- 


ence which it inclosed. Love-letters, doubtless, and probably * 


not penned in his bachelor days, by the Right Hon. the Lord 
Livingston ; to whom, nevertheless, their recipient had been 
a true wife. There is some romance, perhaps, in all lives, 
prosaic as they may appear; and perhaps the miniature, and 
the dried-up flowers, and the shattered fan, and the tablets, 
and the letters, were all relics of certain early days when 
her ladyship had dreamed of happiness with him, never 
destined to be more to her than a half-forgotten shadow of 
her girlish life, and budding sentiment. Aphy took out the 
letters, and turned back to re-enter the other room. There 
sat the old lady, the pen in her hand, and her face bent 
down, apparently writing. 

The old peeress must have been intent upon her task, 
surely, for she paid no attention to Miss Larpent’s entry, or 
to the—“I have brought the letters, Lady Livingston,” with 
which the girl announced the execution of her errand. Aphy, 
who had now reached the middle of the room, suddenly 
started back, with dilated eyes, gazing on the seated figure in 
the arm-chair. The figure had fallen forward a little, and 
the pen, still held between the fingers, had slipped awkwardly 
across the sheet of letter-paper, making a long irregular 
matk, like an inky furrow, but not a straightone. The 


weight of the body seemed to be supported by the otherarm, , 


and as Miss Larpent gazed, it gave way, and dropped for- 
ward, the down-turned face resting on the desk. 

“You are ill! In the name of Heaven! what is this ?” 
exclaimed the elf, startled into momentary sympathy with 
the supposed sufferer, to whose assistance she sprang for- 
ward. But the hand that held the pen was nerveless ; there 
was no beat of the pulsation in the wrist on which the girl’s 
grasp closed; and when she lifted the heavy, helpless head, 
involuntarily she recoiled, for the glassy eyes, the awful gray- 
ness of the blanched face, the parted lips, the motionless 
features, told their own tale. There was to be no more 
suflering, no more care, no more anxiety, for Susan Beatrice, 
Dowager Baroness Livingston, on this earth of ours. And 
Aphy Larpent knew, and shuddered to know, that she was 
alone with the dead. ; 

It may have been five minutes later than the instant of 
making this discovery, or possibly the interval may have 
been somewhat longer, before Miss Larpent took measures 
to spread through the house the alarm of the sudden death 
of her mistress. Perhaps, with ali her audacitv and her re- 
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sources, the shock had overpowered her nerves; and she had 
necded a brief breathing-time before she was capable of 
thought or action. As it was, after a pause, which, atter all, | 
was of brief duration, the sharp and repeated sound of the} 
bell brought hurrying feet along the corridor of the west 
wing, and in the doorway, the servant who first arrived was | 


own tale before a word had been spoken. 
“ Very ill, her ladyship, very ill indeed—the nearest doctor,” | 
said the elf, gasping ; and there was hurrying to and fro, and | 


men; and in an incredibly short space of time a messenger 
returned with Dr. Eccles. His examination did not last long, | 
and every one knew the verdict before he uttered it. “ It is 
all over, and I can do nothing : the heart, of course ; I always 
feared as much,” said the young doctor. “ You had better 
lay her on her bed, poor thing, and darken the rcom.” 
And that was why the blinds were already drawn down 

when Violet returned from London. 
CHAPTER XXIIL—DUST TO DUST. 
The grim visitor, Death, throws a tinge of solemnity over 
surroundings that would otherwise be little else than frivo- 
lous or commonplace. The few poor yards of thin black 
woollen stuff, nailed around the door of some French cottage- 
home, plead quite as patheticaliy for the respect due to the 
mourners within, as do the costly draperies, gorgeous with 
coronets and armorial bearings, wrought in gold thread, and 
studded with ostentatious tears embroidered in silver, which 
the rich and noble hang around the church-porches of Paris. 
A philosopher might have denied that there was ground- 
work for any especial repining at the obsequies of the Dowa- 
ger Ludy Livingston, which were duly performed at Rich- 
mond, on the day dictated by custom, by « corpulent under- 
taker, who had buried many of her ladyship’s kith and kin. 
Here, it might have been said, was a person of ripe, nay, of 
over-ripe, years, Wi0 had enjoyed, more or less, the good 
bee» of this world so long as it was possible to retain them, 
and had met with a painless death in the fulness of time. 
There was no reason for taking a sentimental view of the 
matter. The tenancy-for-life was over, the banquet-board 
swept clear; it was the turn of another now, and that was 
all. Nevertheless, there were tears shed for this rich old 
matron, who, in spite of occasional ill-humor apd spasmodic 
imperiousness, had yet found out the way to win the hearts 
of her dependents. The old coachman, who had growled 
out, scores of times, his caustic comments on her fickleness 
of purpose and sturdy determization to be obeyed, now led 
the chorus in her praise. “Though she was dead,” he de- 
clared, surprised into quotation for, perhaps, the first time in 
his life, “lier name would never die;’ and he was very 
severe with helper and stable-boy for whistling irreverent 
nigger melodies while his and their good mistress lay in her 
shroud within the house. Of the other servants, balf were 
really sorry ; and the other half, led away by the infection of 
rief, mourned for their lost lady during all that interval 

tween the death and the burial. There were pensioners of 
the old peeress, too, who had good reason to grieve, but 
whose regrets were not purely selfish. 
Beatrice Fleming it was on whom the blow fell most 
heavily. For days she sat in her room, as if stunned, so sud- 
den, so cruel, had been the stroke which Fate had dealt her, 
as she deemed, when her protectress, her best, truest, dearest 
friend, she who had been to her as a mother, was snatched 
away. She hardly had realised what Lady Livingston had 
been to her, how the spontaneous affection of that childless 
old woman had shielded her from the rough storms of the 
world, until the kind old hand that had given so much was 
for ever powerless. Beatrice reproached herself, though 
without reason, xs we are all apt to do, of not having been 
more tender, loving, thoughtful, in her intercourse with her 
who now lay hushed and still on the couch whence her own 
strength should never raise her. She took blame to herself 
that in her natural unhappiness, when persecuted by Dash- 
wood’s unwelcome suit, she had not marked the signs which 
should have told her how near her benefactress was to her 
end. But in very truth the blame was undeserved. Only 
the eye of an expert, sharpened by deep anxiety, could have 
detected the secret approaches by which the citadel of life 
was undermined. 
That Lady Livingston had died with fearful suddenness, 
of heart-complaint—that Miss Larpent had been, not pre- 
cisely in the room, but in that adjacent, executing some wish 
of the dowager’s, when the fatal seizure occurred, was well 


the mistress of the Fountain had been cut off whilst in the 
midst of her ordinary occupations. The letters, the accounts, 
remained on the table just as the writer had left them. The 
very ink in the pen which the dead fingers held was scarcely 
dry when the servants had been called into the chamber 
of death. And when the outcries and the frequent iteration 
of “ Who would have thought it?’ Lad ceased, it appeared 
that the lamentable event which bad just occurred was ex- 
actly what every one, with unanimous prescience, had al- 
ae expected, , : 

good many people took notice of Beatrice Fleming and 
of her prospects. What would she do with Lady Living- 
ston’s money, now that it was hers? That she should live 
in single-blessedness at the Fountains or at Heavitree Hall, 
was, of course, out of the question. But where would be her 
residence until the day of her marriage, and who would be 
the winner of such a prize matrimonial ? 
“She is very nice and pretty, and the Ieavitree property 
ig quite unencumbered,” seid the Most Noble the Marchion- 
ess of Blunderbore ; “ and then she has birth too—not that 
men seem to care a straw for that nowadays, when there is 
money or notoriety, and she ought to do exceedingly well 
with herself. I did hear some ridiculous rumor that she 
was engaged to that bankrupt baionet, a cousin of hers—I 
forget his name. Oh, Dashwood. Yes, yes; that is it: a 
handsome, good-for-nothing young fellow grandson to the 
old doctor, Sir George. But] am sure dear, good Lady Liv- 
ingston would never have tolerated such a preposterous love- 
air 28 that. The man is hopeleesly jnvelved, and can't 


ascertained. There was mute evidence, no leck of it, that) § 


whose only recommendations were his good looks and the 
bloody hand in his escutcheon. 

“ A baronet is all very we!l when he happens to be rich,” 
Her Grace had said, when she was informed of Miss Flem- 
ing’s supposed promise to her disreputable kinsman ; “ but 
she can be called ‘my lady’ on less ruinous terms. It isa 


shall make it a point to invite her to stay with us in Scotland 
afterwards, and I daresay something satisfactory will occur.” 
And the duchess was warranted in her vaticinations by the 


such visits to Inverinch Castle, N. B. and the northern 
palace of the Duke of Snowdon, where eldest sons and 
young men of fortune were to be flushed as readily as the 
close-packed broods of grouse nesting amid the adjacent 
heather. 

Among those whose interest in Beatrice was the keenest 
was, as was but natural, Sir Frederick Dashwood. But as, 


when he sent in his name, Miss Fleming “ regretted that | 


she was nct equal” to the ordeal of u personal interview, and 
as he received no reply to his clumsy letter of condolence, 
the sympathetic baronet was compelled to postpone his in- 
tended consolations to his cousin under her present affliction 
until the day of the funeral. Ia the meantime, it was pro- 
foundly irritating to him to overhear, as he so often did, the 
babble of the young subalterns at his club, some of whom 
“ happened to know” that Beatrice’s heritage was about five- 
fold in excess of the amount first stated, the Heavitree rent- 
roll being roundly summed at twenty thousand a year, with 
“another tenner” of annual thousands from the Consols; 
whilst others freely gave and took the odds that the sorrow- 
ing heiress would marry, and into the peerage too, before 
Ascot in the following year. Any event will serve as a peg 
on which bets may hang, and a young lady’s. wedding may 
be as fair asubject for asporting wageras any another; but the 
chatter of these pink-faced boys drove Sir Frederick to the 
limits of his patience. He had not asked, when he drove 
down to the Fountains, to see Miss Maybrook, being exceed- 
ingly dubious as to the reception he might expect from her. 
She was capable, as he well knew, of acting with forbear- 
ance and generosity on occasion. But there was at least an 
equal probability that her fiery spirit might lead her to dis- 
regard all consideration for her own security, should he test 
her endurance too severely. It would be better to wait, and 
if she chose to be a calm and contemptuous spectator of his 
union with another, to accept the position with the best grace 
possible. Heshould at least have a sufticiency of solid pud- 
ding to compensate for the lack of praise, and could bear the 
scorn of the only woman he had ever loved, and the aversion 
of his wife, for the sake of an assumed income. He was 
quite willing to reconcile himself to the stalled ox, even 
with the bitter seasoning of domestic hatred, rather than 
to continue his present life of shifts and expedients. 

Very busy was Mr. Glegg, of Goodeve and Glegg, family 
solicitors, of Bedford Row. He and’a steady old confidential 
clerk were daily for hours at the Fountains, searching into 
the contents of all manner of receptacles for documents, 
docketing, comparing, inspecting, putting seals on desk, press, 
and drawer, and being strangely busy and silent. By this 
time it had oozed out into print that Mr. Samuel Goodeve 
had been the victim of a “ violent and outrageous attack” in 
the public streets, and was still very ill in consequence of 
the brutal treatment which he had received. At anyrate, 
all the work of the firm devolved upon his partner, who was 
not unnaturally testy at the sudden strain upon his powers, 
so that he was barely civil to bland Mrs. Hart, the house- 
keeper, and promptly silenced the old butler’s deferertial 
speeches. In truth, the whole household burned with a 
blameless curiosity as to the contents of “ my lady's” Will. 
Of course everything went to “ Miss Beatrice ;” but that car- 
dinal rule once established, there was room for doubt as to 
the testamentary provisions. Was there a clause forbidding 
Miss Fleming’s marriage with the obnoxious Sir Frederick, 
under pain of being disinherited ? Would the property be 
vested in trustees, or go “out and out,” to borrow the lan- 
guage of the tallest plush-clad Mercury, to the heiress? 
That there would be gifts of money and raiment to the deni- 
zens of the basement story, was reasonably held as assured. 
That annuities would be bequeathed for the maintenance of 
the oldest servants, was deemed more than likely. It was a 
disappointment when Mr. Glegg’s gruff reticence cut off all 
information on these heads. As for the confidential clerk, 
when the butler did once succeed in inviting him into the 
commodious pantry, where a cobwebbed bottle and large 
lasses were in readiness, even the mellowed fire of that 
royal old Madeira, once laid down by Lord Livingston de- 
funct, failed to loosen the tongue of that smoke-dried sub- 
ordinate of the Law. “The green seal was thrown away on 
him,” so the butler declared, almost with tears; “ four 
glasses—for the fellow sucked in four of ’em, mute as an 
oyster —didn’t warm him up one bit.” 

There were other mutes ere long in attendance at the 
nabob’s red-brick mansion, which had been stealthily per- 
vaded, of late, by the satellities of the fashioner who purveys 
for us the last of our earthly requirements. There had been 
creeping and whispering, and smothered noises as of muftled 
tools cautiously at work, and all the hush and suppression 
that usage prescribes, until the preparations were complete 
for burying the dead out of sight. Then at last came the 
black horses, prancing in their decorous sleekness and 
strength, beneath their dismal load of sable finery, and the 
hearse with nodding plumes, and the black coaches, and 
the well-trained men in Death’s black uniform, whose prac- 
tised grasp is so familiar with the embosced silver handles of 
coroneted velvet-covered coffins And so did they bear away, 
in decent pon:p and staid ceremony, the body of the late 
mistress of the Fountains to its long home beneath a marble 
monument, in a flower-planted inclosure, well railed in; and 
the chaplain of the cemetery yielded precedence to a more 
dignified clergyman than he, one of the noble family of 
Fleming, who had come down to read the burial-service over 
“ our dear sister departed.” 


The last honors bad been duly rendered to the dead. It 




















show his face in society, and who set such a mischievous re- 
port aioat, I cannot tell.” 
It was the Behemoth who had circulated the particular rer | 
port which bad réached Lady Biunderbore’s ears. Rumor} 
seems generally, like the thistie and fungus, to be self-sown ; | 
but in this oe Ae Baron Swartz had condescended to pro- 
gate in London circles the true story, with which he had) 
fa come mysterious means become acquajuted, of Beatrice’s | 
betrothal. There were aniy who did not believe jn an} 
necdote which it was the Jew’s interest to spread abroad, | 


awaited with a very real anxiety. 
To be continued. 
—_——_»@—_ ——. 
JOUN SALTRAM’S WIFE. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


was time, now, for the arrangement of the aftairs of the liv- | 
ing. Wherefore, the reading of the will at the Fountains was | 








| more than most, and knocking under to him is not unpleasant. 
After we left Rugby, we both entered at Exeter College. 
came out fourth at the examinations, and be was senior 
wrangler. I remember telling him it was his old luck, and 

jclapping him on the back in an ecstatic manner, while he 

| Was reading a letter as coolly as possible. When he bad 


met by the young teacker of music, who was very pale and | pity, of course, that she will be in crape for some time to | done, he looked up, just a little paler than usual, and said: 
trembling, with tearful eyes and uplifted hand, that told its|come, because she loses the best part of the season, butI ‘“ You'll have to do without me at the supper, Charlie. My 


| father died yesterday, and I am summoned home.” 
| That was the last I saw of Saltram for some time. His 
| father had been a country magnate, and had left him a large 


shrieks and sobbing of women, and the loud exclamations of | fact, that not a few brilliant marriages had resulted from | estate. Mine was a London parson, not over-well todo. He 


| had sent me to college, though, and I was to be a doctor; so, 
jafter leaving Exeter, I went to walk the hospitals; and 
| though I wrote to, and heard from Saltram frequently at 
first, we were both too busy for a very extensive zorrespon- 
dence ; and beyond an occasional line of good-will, our com- 
munications soon died out altogether. 

It was at Paris that I next met him. I bad gone ove: 
there to study at the Musee; and one summer evening we 
came across one another on the Boulevards, by the flower- 
market. It was two years since we had met, and the place 
was crowded with people bent on business or pleasure, but I 
knew Saltram’s long limbs and square determined jaw at 
once, and stopped Lim, with a glad word of recognition. He 
started at first, for he was walking along as if in deep 
thought, and looked up with a truly British scowl, black 
enough to frighten most men; but when he saw who it was 
that had grasped him by the shoulder, the frown died out, 
and we shook hands as joyously on his side as on mine — 
more so, indeed, for, after a minute, he said: “ You'll hardly 
believe it, Charlie, but I can’t help fancying you must have 
dropped out of Heaven, for 1 was just wishing for you as I 
came along here. ‘To thiak of your being in Paris !* 

“The wonder is to see you,” I retorted. “I have been 
grinding away here at operations and amputations for the 
last ten weeks. You don’t want an arm or a leg taken ott 
do you ?” . 

“Not exactly,” he said, laughing. “Ido want your ser- 
vices though, and this very night, if possible. Will you 
come 2” 

“ Auywhere you like, old fellow. What is it ” 

“Not acutting asunder of anything,” Le answered, still 
smiling in his grave way; “rather a putting together. I am 
going to be married, Charlie.” ‘ 

“The deuce you are!” I said, not very politely ; but T was 
rather taken aback. I did not want to lose my friend just as 
[had found him; and say what you will, one always docs 
lose a friend when he’s married. “ The ceremony does not 
take place at night, does it ?” 

“No; to-morrow morning. Tam going to try to run away 
with the lady to-night, though.” 

ie said it so coolly that I was fairly startled cut of speech, 
and just stared at him by way of reply; nor did he say any 
more then, but took my arm, and walked me off to one of 
the bridges hard by, where he sat down on a stone bench 
overlooking the water, and made me follow his example. 

“Til tell you all about it here,” he said, speaking very deli- 
berately. “ You see, I came over to Paris to assist xt my 
cousin Miss Bartram’s marriage. Lady Bartram had been 
living here for some time, to be near the two younger girls, 
who are being educated at a convent; and as Emily got 
engaged to some Frenchman about the court, I agreed to 
come over and see her turned into Madame la Marquise de 

I really forget what. Helene—that is the girl I am 
going to marry—is a sort of connection of the Bartrams, just 
seventeen, and balf English. I’m not going to say anything 
about her appearance: you will see her for yourself. [ met 
her at the convent first. | went with Lady Bartram to see 
my cousins; and she was asked for too, and allowed to come 
into the parlor.” 

“She is not a nun, is she?” I asked, rather seandalised. 

“Nun? No!” was the prompt reply. “She is being 
finished, as they call it, at the convent, and taken care of 
until M. le Baron de Montigny is ready to marry her. My 
dear Charlie, do not look so bewildered. Helene and I do 
not intend to touble the baron this time—What was I say- 
ing? Oh, our first meeting! I fell in love with her before 
it was over; so you may judge whether she is fascinating or 
not. She was one of Emily’s bridemaids after that: aad 
when I stood by her in the church, I made ap my mind that 
God willing, she should kneel with me at the altar one day as 
my wife. lasked her that night. I’m not going to tell you 
all she said, only * No’ didnot form any part of it; but ‘she 
owned she was very much surprised, and gave me but small 
hopes of winning her father’s consent. I called on Aim next 
morning. I hate shilly-shallying over anything; and when 
I’ve made up my mind to a piece of work, 1 like to do it 
right away. Untortunately, Helene’s father was of rather 
similar opinions. We might have been brothers in some 
things; and we disliked each other as heartily as only some 
brothers do. He asked me if I knew his daughter was pro- 
mised to M. le Baron de Montigny. I said ‘Yes; but as 
IIelene did not love the baron, and did love me, I thought 
the formzr gentleman would hardly press his claims. He 
just snapped his snutfy old fingers at that, and asked: ‘M. 
Saltram has French blood in him ? 

‘ Not a drop,’ said I curtly. 

“Tle brought one finger down on the table, and said 
quietly : ‘ M. le Baron is all French,’ 

I suggested that as Helene’s mother had been an English- 
woman, that ought not to be weighed. He checked me by a 
gesture, and asked again: ‘ Monsieur is noble? 

* No,’ 





“ Another finger down, and the same gentle tone: ‘ M. le 
Baron is allied to royalty, and is the nineteenth ia a direct 
line to carry the De Montigny crest.’ 

“T shrugged my shoulders. Another question followed: 
‘What is Monsieur’s rente ?’ P 

‘Twelve hundred a year, more or less.’ 

“A third finger down. Even that did not content him: 
| M. le Baron has fifteen hundred vente. Ah,cu! might one 

ask, is Monsieur a Catholic ? ¢ 
| ‘No; but Helene would be free to’. —— 
“ He stopped me by holding up the four fingers: ‘ Enough 
| Monsieur Saltram. rou are doubtless a worthy young man. 
|I esteem you. I esteem your cousin, Lady Bartram; but 
; Helene will not be your wife.’ ig 

| * Why not, sir?’ 

‘Monsieur, you are not French; you are not noble; you 
| have less money than M. le Baron, who is both French and 
noble, and to whom my daughter is already promised. De 
plus, you are a heretic; and no chisi ot mine shall marry 

















When I first knéW Saltrata, we were both boys at Rugby | save with a son of the church, Allons; cen est fin’. I wish 


together; more years ago than I care to count now. 


He | you a good-morning.” 
nd among them was the Duchess of Snowdon,who regarded it| was in the form above me. He has been in the form above | 
# simply incredible that a young woman who had seen) me pretty well through life—but that is by the way. I don’t | I tried remonstrances, arguments, even eutreaties. He was 
omething of London should throw herself away on a suitor) like playing second to most men, but then I love Saltram like a nail, only twice as hard ; and what was more, he found 


“ Now, Charlie, what would you do with a mar like that! 
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out that I persisted in meeting Helene, and so sent her back angel. John was standing at her side then, 
to the convent, which she had left for good two days before | her waist, as lie shouted: “ Good-bye, Charlie. God bless 
Emily’s wedding. We have met again since; but he has not you, old boy. ; 
found that out yet. M. le Baron is away at Cannes with his bye!” 
sovereign ; and Helene’s papa is having her wedding-clothes| “I did not see Saltram or his wife for a long time after this. 
made, ant settlements drawn out, that all may be ready for |I heard from them, of course. Jobn wrote from Italy, not 
her martiage when the jsiuxce returns, which will be next) saying much about his wife’s perfections or his own happi- 
week.” ness; that was not his way; but nevertheless allowing both 
“ And you, Saltram 7” I asked wonderingly. | to be very clearly apparent. He told me of M. Despuy’s un- 
_“T have been over to Dover, and taken out a special appeasable wrath; of Low he had cut his daughter’s name 
license for the marriage of John Saltram, bachelor, and | out of his will, and refused to see her or her husband under 
Helena Despuy, spinster; and Nellie has got the key of the| any pretext. After that he wrote from his country-seat in 
garden gate to-night.” | Yorkshire, to say they Lad settled down there for good ; and 
When he called her Nellic, I realised how he loved the | that I must pay them a visit soon, if only out of compassion 
girl; his voice altered and softened; and bis stern, handsome | for Nellie, who, he feared, found English country-life rather 
face glowed all ever; but I, who was not in love, took a/ dull after Naples. 
ditlerent view of the subject-matter, and said gravely: “My | 1 did not go down to Yorkshire; I was a great deal too 


We shall never forget your kindness. Guood- 


dear John, forgive me; but is not this rather an imprudent busy; but I felt rather sorry for that last line in John’s letter. | 
Would it not be better to await and soften the | I did not think Le would have put it in uyless the fair Helene | 


aftair ? 
father ?” 


his arm round story to go by; but judging by that, I can’t think you are 


789 





acting for your own happiness. Do you mind my telling 
you so?” 

I had put my hand on his shoulder while speaking. He 
frowned, and bit his lip, but he did not shake it off, and after 
a minute he said: “I should be angry if it were any one but 
you, Charlic. I suppose you do care for me, though. I sup- 
pose, too, you'll force me to tell you what I had rather have 
kept to myself.” Ie paused a minute, and the frown deep- 
ened on his brow. Then, in a sort of grating undertone: 
“ My differences with Helene related to her behavior towards 
other men. IU wearied her, and I suppose she found them 
more agreeable. She flirted openly, culpably. Finally, I 
found out that she was keeping up a secret correspondence 
with M. le Baron de Montigny.” 

“The lover who”—— I began, almost too grieved for 
speech. Saltram nodded, 

“Ah! you understand my feelings now. 7/is was the in- 
nocent school-girl, the wife whom I had loved and worshipped 





~ — , had shown some symptoms of the dullness he deprecated. It} as though she were indeed the angel I thought her! It all 
“ Not to be done, Charlie !” 


N was a long, long while after this before | heard from Saltram 
“The lover, then ?” again. 


“Sticks to his rights like a leech.” 


came out at last, by the treachery of a servant-girl. <A nice, 


My own love-aflair rather took ap my attention for | dirty, disgraceful transaction for un honest English gentle- 
the next year or so; and though it ended in smoke—for she | man’s house, eh ? 


O£ course, there was ascene, I was quiet 


“But, my dear fellow, surely if Miss Despuy says him married some one else--I did not think so much of Saltram | enough, Heaven kuews, nay, even indulgent ; for [recollected 


» 
nay” —— 
“ Nellie! why, she is only seventeen, I tell you; and her 
father could pester, and bully, and torture her for four mortal don; and there I heard much of my friend. 
years before she would even be at liberty to say‘ Nay.” Do; “A most unhappy marriage,” Lady Bartram said; “ the 


| during its duration as formerly. One day, however, I called | her youth, and thought she might have sinned thoughtlessly ; 
| on Lady Bartram professionally ; she was living then in Lon-| but I told her my mind plainly, and—she left me. When I 


jstarted those first inquiries about her, I learned that she had 
been seen to enter the country railway station with a French 





you think I would expose her to that? Do you think I) greatest mistake John ever made! And yet I can hardly | gentleman. Sbe arrived in London, and got into a cab with 
would submit to let her—my Helene—be persecuted, fawned | blame Helene either. She is such a child, so thoughtless and | the same person. What need to ask more? It is sufficient 


on, and courted, by another man ?” 
The sudden fierceness with which he uttered the last | Jealous. I daresay you know that.” 
words, the black grimness of his face, taught me another} I did know it. I loved John Saltram as well as Jonathan 
thing: John Saltram was a very jealous man. How jealous, | loved David; but my love was not blind, and I knew him to 
I learnt better later on. In the end, I left oft trying to shake | be faulty in some things, as he was irreproachable in others. 
his determination, and merely asked for my orders. Before | He was a man of impulse—one to make up his mind on the 
nightfall, L received them. Miss Despuy was to feign head- | spur of the moment, as in the case of his marriage ; yet, un- 
ache, and go to her room early. At a quarter to eight, I was | like most impulsive people, he seldom or never wavered from 
to be at the garden-gate, opening into a little back street, the | his original idea, but carried it out with as much rigid perti- 
Rue Petit Pierre. She would come out; I was to put her | nacity as though it had been the fruit of long years of reflec- 
into a fiaere, and drive to the railway station, Saltram having | tion. This made him a dangerous ma to deal with. 
got me the tickets, so as to insure there being no delay. We} 
shoul] cateh the night-mail, and be in Dover before dawn. | absolutely repulsive to him. I believe his marriage was the 
Meanwhile, he was to dine at the Bartrams’, where M. Des- | first instance in which he had ever set himself to outwit 
puy was also dining (he did not like this part of the business), | another; and he was unrelentingly hard on deception in any 
sleep, and remain there till eleven next morning, in case of | one else. Perfectly constant himself in his likes and dislikes, 
any search or inquiry being made. Finally, he would take | he had neither tolerance nor pity for caprice in others, and, 
the mid-day train, and join us as speedily as might be. Lady | though as warm-hearted and generous as a man ean be, he 
Bartram was notin the plot, but Emily was, and had pro-| was as jealous as Queen Eleanor, So much my friendship 
mised to send her maid with Helene, and throw all inquirers | with Jolin Saltram had taught me. 
oft the search as cleverly as could be. | Ithink it must have been three years later when I next 
It was all mapped out Sefure two o’clock that afternoon. | heard of him. I was parish surgeon then in a very populous 
The femme de chambre went oft to the station to await us;| part of London, and my time was engaged day and night. 
and by a quarter to eight, 1 was at the garden-gate of the} Still, when I got a note from Saltram one morning asking 
convent, as directed. I had never been engaged in anything | me to dine with him at the Alexandra Hotel, Paddington, 
so romantic before ; and remembering how hastily everything | that day I told my assistant he must attend to any evening 
had been arranged, as also the old adage, “ The course of true | cases, and went off right gladly to see my old friend. ; 
love never did run smooth,” I had not the smallest expecta-| He was very much changed ; I saw that ata glance. There 
tion that the affair would succeed. were one or two deep scores across his forehead, which made 
I was wrong. There was not one hitch from beginning to | him look far older than his years. His face and hands had 
end. Before | had been t-vo minutes at the gate, it opened; | grown thinner, too, and his expression become so stern and 
and a young lady came out, attired very simply in a dark-blue | hard, I hardly knew him. Still, he seemed very glad to see 
silk dress and straw hat. She carried a water-proof cloak | me, reproached me for not having written, and seemed so 
over her arm, and said inquiringly, “Saltram?’ I said | heartily interested in my professional career, that it was not 
“John.” That was the signal agreed upon; and then I put| for some minutes I found space to ask: “ Are you up in town 
her in the fiacre, and we drove to the station, hardly one | alone, Saltram ?” 
word being exchanged on the way. My heart beat very fast,| “ Yes; but only for a week. 
I know; and my companion’s breath came in little hard | tenth.” 
gasps. ‘That ten minutes seemed a very long one. “ And Mrs. Saltram—she goes with you, of course? I hope 
The maid met us about a hundred yards from the station. | she is quite well, and as blooming as ever, John ?” 
She carricd a bundle, and got into the fiacre. Heleneseemed| “I hope so. I cannot tell you, however, as I have not seen 
very glad to see her, and they whispered together for about | her for the last eighteen months.” 
two minutes. Then I was told to shut my eyes,and of course} He spoke with curt harshness. 
obeyed. When I opened them again, I hardly knew the fair | astonishment I felt, for, after a minute, he said in the same 
runaway. A black dress and mantle had been slipped over | voice: “ My wife has left me, Elliott. I thought you nffght 
her blue costume. A widow’s bonnet, with long crape veil, | have heard” 
replaced the little flat hat, and the latter was hidden among) “ Left you! O John, my dear old boy, you don’t mean that 
the folds of the waterproof. After dismissing the fiacve, we | really—not for good ?” 
crossed the platform separately. Helene and the maid got} “ Does a wife ever leave her busdand for good ?” he asked 
into a carriage first; and I followed, after a minute or two,| with bitter emphasis. “There, Elliott, don’t let us speak 
without seeming to belong to them. Fortunately, we were | about it. If you are very curious on the subject, I will tell 
alone in the compartment, and as we steamed away out of | you all I know, once for all. I diflered with Mrs, Saltram as 
sight of the station, Helene threw back her veil, and said: | to certain items in her conduct. She preferred her own way. 
“ We are safe now, Dr. Elliott, sre we not?’ She spoke very |I remonstrated, first mildly, without avail; then severely. 


pure English, and was a very innocent, beautiful-looking girl, | Next day, she left me. I received a letter from her on the 
1 | day but one following, informing me that she had gone back 





I am going to Egypt on the 


I suppose I looked the 





with large blue eyes, and almost black eyebrows and hair. 
was glad for Saltram’s sake, to see his bride was beautiful. | to her father, and did not intend to return to my house any 
Iwas glad, too, that she seemed so cheeriul. She laughed | more. I wrote to M. Despuy to let him know that as long as 
like a child when she told me that Marie Vernet had brought | she lived under his roof, or, indeed, respectably anywhere, 
the clothes at her suggestion, to distract attention from her|my bankers had orders to pay her three hundred a year. In 
appearance ; and prattled on about her sham illness and the | return, I received a very rude letter from M. Despuy, to the 
sympathy of kind Sister Bernadine, who adored her, and who | etfect, that she had never been near him, nor did he know 
would want to sit with her and bathe her head. “ Poor seeur| aught about her. That is all; and evough, I think.” 
Bernadine !” she exclaimed with a sudden moistening of the| “ But, Saltram,” I exclaimed, shocked and distressed be- 
eyes; then brightening: “ Mais enfin, que voulez-vous?”’| yond words both at the story and the coldly contemptuous 
Also she was very cager to hear of Saltram, what he had said,| way in which my friend had related it, ‘might there not be 
and how he looked; and she went into a fit of laughter at the |some mistake? Did you make no inquiries for her? Think 
idea of his dining demurely opposite to her father. In fact, | how young she is. Something might have happened to 
she was so free from shyness or embarrassment, that she | her.” 
seemed a perfect chitd; and I almost wondered at Saltram,| “ Exactly what I thought,” he said dryly. “I was a fool ; 
who was grave and reserved for his age, having fallen in love | but a man is apt to be foolish about bis wife. I went to 
with such a little sprite; and yet her manner was so naively | Paris, and was going to prosecute inquiries there, when—I 
winning, her face so sweetly bright, I could not wonder|saw her! She passed me in a fivere as close as you are to me 
long. snow. It was a lucky chance, was it not ?” 

We crossed over without any mischance; and I took Ife-| “Don’t talk to me in that way,” I cried’ impetuously. 


lene and Mrs. Vernet to a quiet inn just outside the town, |“ You will never make me believe that you are utterly indif- | 


where John had engaged rooms. We were sitting in the | ferent to her—that beautiful blue-eyed girl, who cried with 
parlor there that evening, and I was just saying that it would | joy when you took her in your arms at the little Dover inn 
be time for me to go down to the port to see if he had arrived,| four years ago. Difterence in your opinions! Why, man, 
in a few minutes, when the door opened, and in he came. | think of the diflerence in your age. How old were you when 
Helene rose, hlushing, and held out her hands, saying: “ Mon | you married that little school-girl of seventeen? Seven-and- 
ami, Jolin!” in a tone of shy delight; but Saltram strode | twenty almost, wasn’t it? And you mean to say that you, 
across the room, and took her straigit into his arms; and | who could work your will with me, or any other fellow, all 
when I saw the fair, beautiful face sobbing on his shoulder, | your life, could not mould a simple, lovin 
and the lithe, beautiful form panting in his arms, I went} yours! John, it’s incredible.” 
quietly away, and smoked a pipe in the porch. I don’t think | 
they missei ine. 
three-quarters of an hour orso, | heard a clear girl-voice above | you, if you please, Elliott.” 
me say, “ The poor doctor, where is he?” And then John’s| His manner was decisive enouzh to silence me at the time; 
head was pushed out of the window, and I was hailed with:| but after an evening spent in chat pleasant and friendly 
“Charlie, boy, where have you gone? Come up and have enough, but throughout which an under-current of unutter- 
some tea.” able sadness and weariness on Saltram’s part was never quite 
They were married next morning. I gave Helene away,| hidden, my heart warmed with the old boyish intiinacy so 
and Mrs. Vernet was witness. Nothing intervened to disturb| much that I could not help referring to the forbidden sub 
the ceremony, avd I don’t think I ever saw a happier pair. | ject. 
Helene looked dazzlingly lovely ; and when, an hour later, | “John, you may be angry with me for saying it, but [ can’t 





g girl’s opinions to 





she nodded me a farewell from the deck of the steamer, ev | bear to see your life clouded in this way, and I do think you | 


voute for Italy, I thought her face looked like that of antare to blame. I do, indeed, old fellow; I’ve only your own 


light-hearted, and John always was very grave, and terribly | to know one’s self dishonored. One does not want to seek 


| the details. Enough for me that she deceived me from first 
to last.” 

“T can hardly be'ieve it,” I said sadly. “So young, so 
| pure as she !ooked. Why, Lf can almost see her frank, inno- 
cent smile now.” 

He smiled too—a bitter, scornful smile. 

“Not too young to deceive even then, Elliott. It was she 
who planned all the details of our elopement. My clumsy 
idea, failing fair means, was simply to ask for her, and carry 


‘her oft by force. Hers was far more skilful, and neatly 
5 . > * | 
He was the very soul of honor; deceit of any kind was 


planned, “That innocent smite! Ab! I’ve seen it when she 
described how cleverly she outwitted those old nuns who 
loved her so dearly. She had known me for ene fortnight ; 
and she threw over her father, her best friends, ——e 
at my first words. I praised her for it hen. Ab! well, it is 
a Just punishment.” 

IIe said no more, neither did I. What was there to say ? 
But going home, [ thought within myself, how seldom we 
men are grateful or tolerant to faults, even when committed 
on our behalf. Those small deceits and trifling subterfuges 
which a lover often laughs over—nay, suggests, and even 
urges—do they not lie in his mind, and rise as stern witnesses 
against his wife’s rectitude, the first time he has the smallest 
ground to suspect he has been cajoled or duped in the most 
trifling degree? Dearest Octavia may say what she will— 
and her words, viewed in her lover's eyes, look white as the 
sunlight—but Cresar’s wife must stand even above suspicion 
itself. 

I am not fond of moralising, but I wish the women would 
read this little paragraph. It might make some bonny little 
lassie say “ No,” when her lover suggests that mamma need 
not be told of this or that trifle; or that letters delivered to 





her maid are nicer than if put in the post-bag. Corydon will 
be very angry at the time, [ allow; but he will have learned 
to respect and rely on his Phillis by the time he has won her 
for his wife. 
é om 
CHAPTER II. 


Saltram staid in town over the week. It was my doing. 
I could not bear him to go away with that bitter, misanthro- 
pical cloud folded round him, I gave myself one or two 
holidays, and persuaded him to take outings with me. I 
made him go to the opera and the theatres; and because he 
thought I enjoyed them, he would tske tickets and go with 
me. He was always an unselfish fellow. One evening we 
went to the Gaiety. They had got a French company there 
just then, and were playing ene of Offenbach’s comic 
operettas—-Barbe Bleue, l think. I don’t care much for those 
sort of things, but I thought it would amuse Saltram, so I 
sugyested going to see it. He only said: “ What a theatre- 
loving fellow you are, Charlie!” but he came round later to 
tell me he had taken tickets for two, and would call for me. 

We had capital seats in the dress-cirele, right in front of 
the stage; and as, from the proportions of the theatre, every 
word is audible, one could not have had a better place. 
There was some slight little piece first; the Quaker, I think 
—a mere foam-ball of ‘frivolity, but it made me laugh, and 
even Saltram smiled over its utter absurdity. Then Barbe 
Bleue began. I had gone to speak to some acquaintaxce in a 
box, and having been delayed by the lady, who, with a 
woman's want of knowing the seasonableness of things, would 
enlarge on the enlargement of her youngest boy’s tonsils, did 
not get back to my place till the first scene was nearly 
through. Zhen I looked, not at the stage, but at Saltram. 
His face had turned a dull, greenish white; bis eyes were 
fixed ; and the lines about his mouth rigid, as though he were 
in a fit. 

“John. I said; “good Heavens! John, what is the 
matter ?” 

He did not seem to hear me, and I repeated the question, 
tapping him somewhat sharply on the arm. Then he said, 





) “A fact, neveitheless,” he said, helping himself to wine | 
I did not mean to go back at all; but in | very coolly, “and one I would rather not discuss even with | 








never moving his eyes from the stage: “ Look there !” 

I looked, but saw nothing save Boulotte, the fish-girl, 
{heroine of the piece, making vigorous love to the bashful 
marquis. Some people in the pit were laughing heartily at 
the actress’s audacity. John’s expression was hideous. 

“ Saltram,” I said again, “ what is it?” 

“ Don’t you see ?” he retorted, turning his face with that 
\terrible look on it tome “The girl, the actress—my wife!” 

L thought he was mad; but when I looked more narrowly 
at the frisky Boulotte, with her short petticoats, Normandy 
cap, and free manners, I started, and uttered an exclamation, 
which attracted the attention of two or three people near me. 
He was right. Those blue, laughing eyes, and curved lips, 
even the line uf black, silky hair waving off the broad, low 
| brow, never could belong to any but the one woman, Helene 
/Saltram! My agitation recalled John to himself. The 
j}deadly pallor remained; but he looked cool and quiet as 
jusual as be said: “Ifush! you disturb the audience. A 
clever scene, is it not ?” 

“ John,” I said, wondering at the man still more, “let us 
go away. You can return and speak to ber at the finish, if 
| you like.” 

‘Speak to her! To what cnd? My dear Elliott, can you 
| not believe that*this woman, ogling and leering at her fellow- 
| mountebank here, is no more to me than any other wretched 
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doll frisking through a ballet, or hanging about a theatre-door 
outside. I made a fool of myself fora moment. Let it pass; 
and remember my wife is dead—dead and buried four years 
ago.—I do not think much of Offenbach’s genius, do you?” 

What was to be done with him? Nothing; and I knew 
it. We sat through the operetta and afterpiece, and his 
attention never wavered once. Now and then, he even took 
up his opera-glass to see better, as any other looker-on might 
have done; and I sat beside him, looking at Boulotte, nothing 
else. Through all the red and white paint, I could see that 
she was thinner than she used to be. Her arms were child- 
ishly slender for her size, and her eyes looked larger; but 
that was all. For the rest, she was just Helene Despuy in 
the railway carriage, or Nellie Saltram smiling farewell from 
the steamboat; only four years older. I: went to my heart 
to see her so. How Saltram could bear to look on as he did, 
1 could not tell, but he looked his shame in the face, and dis- 
owned it as his. 

After that evening, I found out that John used to go to the 
Gaiety night after night, as long as Barbe Bleue was being 
acted, and sit through it without speaking a word to any one. 
He still talked of going abroad, but it was only talk. I felt 
within myself that he would not go while his wife was acting 
on the London boards. She went by the name of Mademoi- 
selle Sainte-Helene, and appeared to be rather a favorite with 
the press and public generally. Her acting, though slightly 
unequal and wanting in vigor, was piquante and lady-like ; 
besides which she had a pretty face and a good voice. 

I made inquiries, and learned that nobody said anything 
azainst her reputation. Mademoiselle Sainte-Helene was 
“eminently respectable.” 

Barbe Bleue hed along run. I happened to be dining with 
Saltram on the last night, and I asked if she bad ever recog- 
nised him ; he looked annoyed, for we avoided the subject in 
general, but answered “No.” Then I took courage to add 
what 1 had wished to tell him, that Mademoiselle Sainte- 
Helene bore a good name among those who knew her. To 
this he made no reply whatsoever. 

After dinner, he proposed going to the theatre. I said: 
“The Gaiety ?” at which he colored slightly, but only said : 
“Tf you like. It is the last night.” 

hen John went by himself, he usually occupied a pit- 
stall rather in one corner, but to-night we had seats exactly 
in front, and not far from the stage—rather a conspicuous 
position, indeed. Helene came on, and went through her part 
in the usual manner, and with rather more than the usual 
amount of applause. She had just finished a scene in which, 
after alternately cajoling and bullying the marquis, she has 
to sing asong. She sang it very well, with great expression, 
and she was called for again, and encored. hen it was, as 
she came forward to make her courtesy, that her eyes met 
those of her husdand. 

I saw the flash of recognition pass from one to another 
like an electric shock; but if I had not, I should have known 
something had happened by the trembling of the arm of the 
seat on which Saltram’s elbow rested. That ceased in a 
moment, and he leoked as sternly composed as ever. She 
—— But the paint hid any varying color in her face; only 
her eyes widened into a bewildered stare. She staggered 
back, and [ thought she was going to faint; but the mock- 
marquis came to her side, and, after a minute's hesitation, the 
curtain fell without a repetition of the song. 

“Why the dickens didn’t she sing ?” asked a young fop 
near us. “Confound these people! They give themselves 
such airs now, that they seem to forget they’re paid to please 
us, not themselves.” 

“A niceish girl,” drawled his friend. “ Vewy decent 
ankles. Not quite bwass enough for* Boulotte, though. 
Little Fantine had twithe the go in her.” 

Despite Saltram’s enormous self-command, I saw him 
shiver all over, and a black look came over his face. Draw- 
ing nearer, | whispered to him tocome home. What was 
the use of staying ? 

“T will see it out,” he answered fiercely. “It is the last 
night, and I go abroad on Monday. I will see it out.” 

said no more; aad after rather a longer delay than usual, 
the curtain drew vp. Some one near us said the heat had 
caused Mademoiselle Sainte-Helene to faint. The lisping 
fop said: “ Pwetty cweature !” 
I hoped that the manager would come forward and apolo- 
gise for her non-appearance; but no; whatever Helene 
might have suflered from the sudden recognition of her hus- 
band, it had passed off now, fcr she came on again, looking 
just the same as ever. I saw her eyes go out in search of 
Jobn, though, and meet his cold, steady gaze with an almost 
defiant glance. Her figure, which was truly superb, was 
drawn up to its full height; and through the rest of the 
piece, if, as people said, she acted better than she had ever 
done before in her life, she as certainly acted for and at no 
living being but John Saltram. Every time her eyes turned 
in his direction, her manner seemed to acquire more force 
and dash, the very qualitics for the absence of which her 
acting was generally blamed, and when the curtain fell on 
the final act, the house shook with the applause Boulotte had 
elicited. 

There was an after-piece in which Helene was also to 
appear; and as Saltram did not stir, I concluded to wait for 
the finish as well. It was a sort of pastoral extravaganza, 
comprising two or three very pretty scenic etlects, a good 
deal of singing, and some dancing. Another woman, pre- 
miere danseuse to the company, took the principal part, 
Helene h wing to act a sort of fairy genius. She looked very 
lovely when she came on, being dressed in a loosely flowing 
garment of some shining silvery material, which fell in simple 
classical folds around her, allowing the outlines of her graceful 
figure to show to the best advantage, and leaving her neck 
and arms bare, and white as polished ivory. Her long hair 
flowed in a cascade of jetty ripples half-way down her back ; 
and on her head a diadem of five silver stars glittered at every 
movement of her small head, like a wreath of moonlight. 
A fair vision indeed to any stranger. To her husband—— 
Well, I am a plain man, and I think I would rather have 
claimed the dowdiest little girl present as my wife, than that 
queenly beauty before the light, at whom the whole house 
clapped their hands, and beat their feet on the floor, in 
vociferous acclamation. Helene hardly seemed to hear them. 
As before, her face was turned towards her husband, and his 
was set in cool, contemptuous indifference. 

I think, if possible, she surpassed herself in this piece. 
The quieter role ske had to perform suited her better; and 
almost every time she spoke or moved, she was greeted with 
audible exclamations of admiration. In the final scene, a 
repentant Damon was clasping his easily forgiving Chloe to 
his manly bosom, when, from the silver mists of evening (a 
capitalty executed effect) was seen to rise the glittering tigure 
of the spirit queen, who, slowly ascending into air, her hands 
clasped above her head, sang a sort of rhyming benediction 
over the blissfully intertwined couple on the moonlit green 





beneath—over, not to. She sang to John Saltram, no one else’ 
I don’t remember the song, but two lines of its hackneyed 
burden have run in my head ever since : 


Truer and purer than sunlight of morning, _ 
Ever was she whose fond love you were scorning. 


She was singing them as she rose into the blaze of stage 
moonlight pouring down on the scene, her lovely eyes still 
fixed more yearningly than in defiance on John’s stern, im- 
passive face, when of a sudden her clasped hands parted ; 
she uttered a shrill cry of terror, turnec completely over, 
and after dangling for a moment from the cord which ought 
to have sustained her, fell head downwards on to the stage. 

With her attention distracted by her husband’s presence, 
she had let go the cord above her head; and so only held by 
the feet, had overbalanced herself. 

I wonder if any man reading this happened to be at the 
Gaicty that night; if so, he cannot have forgotten the cry of 
horror and pity whrich rose from every corner of the crowded 
house, the sereams of women and children, and the rush for 
the stage from pit and boxes. Two men reached it long 
before the rest—Jobn Saltram and 1. He had cried out too; 
but such a cry! I bave never heard the like before or after. 

She had fallen on a miniature fountain, made of spiral 
glass tubes, and had smashed it beneath her. When we 
leaped on the stage, she was lying on her back in a pool of 
blood; but the next moment the crowd surged round and 
over us, till all three were well-nigh suffocated in the crush. 
I think I swore at them to keep back; I am not sure. One 
is not answerable for such moments of excitement; but the 
manager and policeman on duty speedily cleared away the 
people, driving the dark rush back like an inky wave. They 
would have sent us oft also; but I said: “I am a surgeon; 
and this is her husband.” Then they let us stop. Saltram 
never spoke, not.one word. 

We tried to lift her; but at the first movement, she uttered 
a piercing cry. A second effort only produced the same 
eflect. Yet it was impossible to do anything for her, lying 
there among the shattered debris of glass and pasteboard. 

“Speak to her, Saltram,” I said then: “she will mind 
you.” 

Hie was bending over her, holding her head on his arm. 
When I said that, he stooped his face lower over her closed 
eyes, and whispered : “ Nellie!” 

I saw her lips quiver, and signed to him to go on. 

“ You must let me lift you on toa bed. It will only be a 
moment’s doing. I will try not to hurt you.” 

He lifted her head, and I her feet, as he spoke. She shut 
her teeth hard, but though a moan broke through them, she 
uttered no cry. I had not overrated her power of self-con- 
trol, or the force of early obedience to one voice: two traits 
generally to be found in women. We got her on to a 
mattress hastily laid on a table, and there I examined her 
injuries. Her left arm was broken; so was one of her ribs. 
She was badly cut in several places; but these were curable 
hurts, and I felt hopefal. Then I found that I had not dis- 
covered the worst. Falling as she had done, she had injured 
herself internally; and when I found that, I knew Helen 
Saltram had only an how’s life, at best, in which to make her 
peace with God and man. 

I tried to tell Saltram, but it was not needed ; he read it in 
my face, in the grasp of my hand; and the strong man stag- 
gered, as though some one had dealt him a heavy blow. 

The pain of moving her for the necessary examination, and 
of binding her wounds, had caused her to faint; but erelong 
she opened her great, blue, amethyst eyes, and said : “ Dr. 
Elliott.” Then, after a pause: “Is John there still ?” 

He was standing behind her, and her head rested on his 
breast. I told her so. She did not seem to hear, for she was 
moaning heavily ; but presently she said: “ Lay me down. 
I do not want you to be pitiful tome because I am dying.” 
Then, after another long gasping breath: “ You know I am 
dying, doctor, do you not?” 

“ Yes, Mrs. Saltram, I fear—I greatly fear you are.” 

Through all the pain she was suflering, a smile gleamed 
over her pale lips as she said: “ Fear, doctor, when it will 
set your friend free?” 

I could not bear to hear her, and see the mute, grim agony 
in the man’s face above her; and I answered warmly: “ For 
Heaven's sake, do not speak in that way, Mrs. Saltram. If 
you never believed in your husband’s love before, trust it 
now; and do not die at enmity with him, whom you promised 
at the altar to cleave to, til! death did you part.’ 

“Tam not at enmity with him,” she answered faintly, but 
steadily. “Z/e is with me. Ask him, and he will tell you 
$0. He always speaks the truth. He has wronged me 
cruelly, but I have forgiven him. I am going to speak the 
truth now, and then he may forgive me if he will.” 

I put seme cordial to her lips, and begged her not to exert 
herself. Even Saltram spoke, very gently, as though he were 
soothing a child. 

“1 have forgiven everything, Nellie. Rest now in peace.” 
She only reiterated ; “I will tell you before I die ;” and we 
had to let her have her way. hat she said, I give in her 
own words, just as they came, in short, panting gasps from 
her white lips. 

“Dr. Elliott, I loved John—I loved him from the first 
moment I saw him. I left everything for him, because I 
loved him so much. I was fond of my father, though he was 
never kind or gentle to me; but I left him for John. I left 
the nuns who were like mothers to me, and whom I loved 
dearly, for him. I used to cry about it sometimes, when I 
was alone; but I made light of it to him, lest it should grieve 
him that he had grieved me. . . . We were very happy ; I 
was, at least, for a while; Naples was so gay—ravissante, anc 
John so good. People admired me, and I liked to be admired, 
and hear myself called beautiful. Que voulez-vous? I had 
only seventeen years. I liked John to be admired too; it 
made me proud. He was angry if J was praised. Then I 
teased hin, for I knew he ae fh and I was only a cbild. 
He took me to England. I hated it. I hated Yorkshire 
more, it was cold and bleak. I hated the people most; they 
were colder still. I tried to be polite; but they would not 
have me. Then I gave up trying; and John was vexed. He 
liked them; they were his people. . . . I grew very unhappy. 
John grew cold and hard. Yet I thought he loved me, that 
he would love me better if we were back in bright, beautiful 
Paris.... We could not go, with my father there and dis- 
owning me.... John brought me to London for a week. I 
met there the Baron de Montigny. He was to have married 
me—you recollect? He was very kind and gentle now, and 
promised to reconcile my father to me. I did not tell John. 
He had grown so jealous, I was afraid to speak of a man to 
him; and he hated the baron.... After I went to Yorkshire, 
De Montigny wrote to me. He sent the letters through my 
maid. They were all about my father, and how he progressed 
in his intereession—nothing else. As I had not told John at 
first, I dared not now. I loved him dearly, but I was afraid 


of him, and I meant to tell him all when my father had 
yiclded ; and beg him to come back to Paris for a while, and 
let us be happy again.... One day, Jchn found out about 
the letters. My muid told him, and gave him a letter of mine 
to the baron. Jobn put it in the fire. Le was too honorable 
to read it, or he would have known all; but he came to me, 
and standing in my room, told me quite coolly—me, a lady, a 
girl of nineteen, his own wife! that | was intriguing against 
him; that I was a bad woman, an unfaithful wife.... Whea 
he said that to me, I knew his love was gone. I was passion- 
aie; and he had wronged and insulted me. I could not stay 
with him, see you, Dr. Elliott, after that; and I said I would 
go to my father.... De Montigny had written to me the day 
before to tell me my father wished to see and forgive me. 
The baron was in Yorkshire ; and he begged me to meet him 
next day in the Park.... 1 saw him there, and told him I 
would go to my father at once. ‘Then he said he would take 
me; and he did. When we got to Paris, he told me my 
father had gone to Brittany on business, and we must follow 
him. I agreed; and he took me to a chateau near the sea- 
coast.—Dr. Elliott, he had deceived me! My father had 
never written, never heard from him. It was alla lie. He 
thought to make me love him by such means as these—I left 
bim on the instant, and went to a little inn. I was ill there 
of a fever; and when I got well—it was many weeks—I 
wrote to my father. I got no answer. I wrote again. Then 
he sent me word that I liad disgraced him doubly, and was 
no child of his. Thrice wronged, you see, doctor! What 
could ldo?) And I was little more than a child. I tried to 
teach ; but no one would take me without a reference—me, a 
penniless girl in shabby finery. ‘Then 1 got an engagement 
in a country theatre. [ was always fond of acting. I have 
been an actress ever since; and while 1 kave earned my 
bread, no liviag being has whispered a word against me. 
Ask, and you will hear it is true. You can see the baron’s 
letters too; they are all at my lodgings; and the address of 
the inn at Brittany. That is all I had to say, except” 

Her breathing came in sbort, irregular sobs. There was a 
cold moisture on ber brow, a mist of tears in her eyes. 

“ John,” she said, turning her face so as to lock into his— 
and her lips were parted in the same yearning appeal ) had 
seen in the fairy queen’s glowing face—* won't you forgive 
me, now I am dying, and have taken the cloud off your life ? 
We were both to blame; but I love you. O Joln, I always 
loved you !” 

The last words were said with her lips glued to his, with 
his arms round her body, with his scalding tears, the first I 
had ever seen Jolin Saltram shed, wetting her white face. 

I went and sat down on a bale of matting in the corner, 
and cried covertly. I suppose it was very unmanly, and un- 
professional, but 1 can’t help that. Outside, the cabs and 
omnibuses rolled on in a ceaseless dull roar; and the rain 
pattered down like millions of tiny feet on the muddy Lon- 
don stones. 

Sie died a little after one o’clock that morning. John sent 
some one for a priest (she was a Catholic, you remember), 
and one came, and gave her the sacrament. I don’t know 
what he said to her, of course; but when it was all over, be 
told me she wanted to speak to me. She was lying in John’s 
arms then, with a smile on her lips; and she just moved her 
cold fingers for me to take them in mine, as she said: 

“Dr. ‘Elliott, 1 told you that John had wronged me, and [ 
forgave him. know now it was 1 who wronged him by 
leaving him. I made his life desolate, and his heart hard, by 
letting him believe me false to him. You were always his 
friend, that is why I tell you. I have been a bad wile, and 
he loved me move than I deserved. Take care of him, and 
love him for me when I am gone.” 

Jobn tried to interrupt her, to take the blame on his own 
shoulders. I could see his heart was broken, and so did she. 
One of bis hands was lying on her breast, and she drooped 
her face and kissed it." last ellort. I think she 





That was the 
died a minute or two afterwards. 
John Saltram is living still. I don’t know whether I tale 
care of him, or he of me; alittle of both I fancy. He has 
sold his estate in Yorkshire, and we two old men live together 
in London, where I still practise occasionally. You may 
give up your rich patients; but if the poor won't give you 
up, What are you to do? Five or six times in the year, 
Saltram leaves me for a day. I never ask where he has been, 
nor does he allude to it; but I know the quiet churchyard, 
ten miles from London, where Nelly Saltram’s body lies 
buried with John’s broken heart; and | know that if I live 
the longest, I shall one day stand beside the grave, and see 
another coffin laid upon that which holds the thoughtless 
young wife whom Saltram understood so little, and lost so 
early ! 

———_@———_——— 


ABOUT SNAILS. 


The snail is a peculiar fellow. He has odd notions of 
things, odd ways, odd likes and dislikes; anJ there is much 
diversity in the modes in which he is regarded by human 
creatures—varying from decided favor to unmitigated disgust. 
Some of us give him so high a character for genius that we 
attribute to him, rather than to Sir Charles Wheatstone and 
Professor Morse, the invention of the electric telegraph ; 
while cthers amongst us display the crowning proof of our 
liking for him—we eat him. 

Children have their favorite way of coaxing snails to come 
out of their sentry-boxes. In some parts of Surrey they 
make use of a couplet equally marked by clearness and 
severity : 

Snail, snail, come out of your hole, 

Or else I'll beat you as black as a coal! 


And this is continued until the snail puts his head out of his 
shell. In Devonshire the invocation is expanded to four 
verses, and begins in a somewhat more poctic form: 


Snail, snail, shoot out your horns. 


In Silesia the “ Schnecke, schnecke” is threatened with the 
dire fate of being thrown to the crows to eat in the gutter 
unless he shows his horns. In Naples the cry “ Jesce, jesce, 
Corna” has precisely the same mearing—so true is it that, in 
this as in many other instances, nursery rhymes and child- 
ren’s sing-song find their way from country to cuuntry 
throughout the greater part of Europe. 

According to an old book called the Shepherd’s Calendar, 
the snail appears to have been credited in past times with 
combative propensities. In one edition cf the work there is 
a curious weot-cut representing a snail defying the attacks of 
an armed man. In another the detrils are more fully work d 





out. A walled city has upon one of the towers a svail, with 
head out and horns up; several men and a woman are attack- 
ing him. She threatens to drive him out with her distaff, 
because he has been a marauder among the corn, vines, and 
fruit trees. The armed men talk boldly, menacing him with 
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expulsion from the tower. ‘If he does not be off soon they | 
will catch him; and then— | 


We shal thee flay out of thy foule skyn, 
And in a dyshe with onyons and peper 
We shal thee dresse, and with stronge vyneger. 
There was never yet any Lombarde 

That dyd thee eat in such manar of wyse; | 
And bree we shal thy house stronge and hardye. 


But the snail was not to be daunted. He replieé : 


I am a beest of ryght great mervayle ; 

Upon my bscke my house reysed I bere; 

I sm neither flesshe ne bone to avayle ; 

As well as a great oxe two hornes I were. 

If that these armed men approeche me nere, 
I shal them soone vaynquysshe every one ; 
But they dare nat for fere of me alone. 


~ome folks say that the sneil dies hard, not consenting to 
be killed quite so quickly as his adversaries desire and intend. 
A Kentish lady, many years ago, wishing to make a minia- 
ture tower of shell-work to adorn a cabinet, went in séarch | 
of some prettily marked snails or the slopes of the neighbor- 
ing chalk hills. Her tender heart scarcely liked the office of 
killing them; but, mustering up courage, she put them into a 
lurge basin, and poured boiling water over them: making 
assurance douply sure by a second bath of scalding water 
when the first was cold. She took the basin out to a summer- 
house in the garden. Next morning, instead of finding the 
spails dead, she saw them crawling about, some in the basin 
and some out; while a few (with exquisite irony) were eating 
the very paste with which they were tu be stuck to the shell: 
work tower. 

That the snail is a troublesome visitor to gardeners and 
farmers is well known; he insists on eating the cabbages and 
other good things which were intended for a very different 
class of customers. The district around Dorking is plenti- 
fully stocked with them. Besides the large striped brown 
variety, there is a colony of white snails said to have been 
introduced into that district from Italy. Some writers say 
that Sir Kenelm Digby introduced them; some say Single- 
Speech Hamilton; others affirm that they were brought to 
the spot to ‘ndulge the whimsical taste of an Italian Jady, 
married to a Surrey gentleman. Similat white snails being 
found in some parts of Cambridgeshire, the monks of the | 
o'den time have been credited with their introduction ; while, 
going still further back, the Romans are accused, because 
such snails have been met with in the remains of a Roman 
villa in Oxfordshire. But let him have come whence or 
when or how he may, the large snail seems to like bis quar- 
ters, and to evince no intention to depart. - 

That snails are prized for medicinal purposes is well 
known, though perhaps less in town districts than in the 
country. A gentleman has narrated that he used, when a 
youngster, to sally forth in the morning, and collect snails 
from the fruit trees for the indulgence of an invalid lady, 
who used to beil or stew them with milk, and take them as a 
medicinal food or dietetic medicine. That they are good for 
consumption is a firm article of faith in many quarters; and 
when we are told that the patients were better after than 
before taking them, what are we to say? Shall we dispute 
with those who ought to know best? There was a Jady who 
took a dozen every niorning, common garden snails, which 
she boiled in milk, and considered good diet for a delicate 
constitution. Bruises are among the small troubles which 
snails are credited with the power of curing. The medicine 
men of the Middle Ages were wont to mix pounded snails | 
with the other materials for their plasters. We sbould like | 
to knew whether an old Cumberland man had warranty for | 
his belief on this point. A tourist, while climbing Skiddaw, 
or one of the neighhoring mountains, bruised his shin, and 
asked a dalesman what he had better do. “Just seek oot a 
big black snail, and let him crawl o’er’t; and ’gage me waird, 
thou’lt find nae mair harm o’t.” 

But it is not to consumptive or delicate patients alone that 
snails are administered ; persons in robust health are known 
to relish them thoroughly; and if we declaim against the 
dish as something foolish or objectionable, we arc met with 
the poser, “If oysters, mussels, cockles, and periwinkles are 
allowed to pass muster, why not snails?” A gentleman one 
day saw a peasant child eating snails, and asked her a few 
questions now and why she obtained them. “ We hooks ’em 
out of the wall with a stick in winter time, and we roasts 
’em; and when they’re done spitting, they be a-done, and we 
takes ’em out with a fork, and eats °em. Sometimes we has 
a jug heaped up, pretty nigh my pivafore full.” Another 
county explorer came upon a gipsy encampment in Oxford- 
shire, having their Sunday dinner on Shotover Hill. They 
were eating saails roasted on the embers of a wood fire, with 
Toust potatoes as an accompaniment. He was assured that 
the spails were very nice, and was hospitably invited to 
participate ; but somehow he could not find the inclination 
to say yes. George Borrow, the gieat authority on gipsy 
life, fully corroborates the liking for this gastronomic deli- 
cacy. He says in his Zincali: “ Know this, O Gentile, whe- 
ther thou be from the jand of Gorgios (England), or of the 
Busne (Spain), that the very gipsies who consider a ragout of 
snails a delicious dish, will not touch an eel, because it bears 
a resemblance to a snake.” A gentleman has been seen to 
pick up snails in the road, and eat them with as much relish 
as epicures do native oysters. An Italian peasant girl was 
secn to collect three quarts of snails in two hours, in the gar- 
den of an English family reziding in that country. When 
questioned as to the motive, she stated that she wanted them 
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would not; and cited the case of the wife of an Irish gravel| league in Paris wished to tr 


digger, at Blackheath, who systematically salted down snails 
as food for her children. Others stated that the snails cannot 
be salted down directly, but that they muy be scalded, then 
drawn out of the shells like periwinkles, and salted when the 


mandy. Even if they were to melt down, however, the pulp 
would still be available as a kind of soup, coddled up with 
milk or other accompaniments. 

In continental countries snail eating is much better un- 


| derstood, much more systematically managed, than in Eng- 


land. A newspaper correspondent, retailing the gossip of 
Rome, recently said: “ A very extraordinary article of diet, 
agreeable to Roman palates, has just come into season. In 
the morning shrill voices call through the streets “ Lumac- 
che! belle lumacche!” and countrywomen, with large bas- 
kets of freshly gathered snails, are to be seen stalking along, 
and surrounded every now and then by early housekeepers, 
who either boil the snails, shells and all, making minestra of 
them, or, having attained superior skill in cookery, stew the 
creatures, sexson them, and fry in oil.” 

The snail dealers are noi content with collecting the cork- 
screw individuals wherever they may happen to sce them ; 
they proceed more systematically, and keep up snail gardens 
or snail preserves; it is really snail culture, analogous in 
some degree to the oyster culture of England and France. In 
the Voralberg, a bit of the Tyrol that juts in like a wedge 
between Bavaria and Switzerland there are regular snail 
gardens, intended to subserve the twofold purpose of ridding 
the farmers of a nuisance, and previding an article of food 
for such human beings as can relish it. In various parts of 
the canton or district, during two or three summer 
months, the gardens, hedges, coppices, woods, and damp 
places are thoroughly examined by boys and girls, who col- 
lect the snails, and deposit them in small plots of ground set 
apart for the purpose, Each of these plots forms a dry gar- 
den an acre or two in extent, free from trees and shrubs, and 
having a moat or running water all around it. The plot is 
covered with heaps of twigs of the mountain pine, mixed 
lightly with moss ; these heaps are placed at regular distances 
apart. The snails creep into them for shelter alike against 
the cold of night and the heat of mid-day sun. When this 


| shelter is lessened by the decay of the small leaves on the 


twigs, the heaps are furbished up with a new supply. Every 
day the snails are fed with cabbage leaves and grass, receiv- 
ing an extra allowavce in damp weather. When harvest is 
over, and winter shows signs of approaching, they regularly 
burrow themselves in the heaps, and (figuratively speaking) 
tuck in snugly for the winter. The water, after flowing all 
round the margin of the plot, escapes by one outlet only ; 
and at this outlet the moat is guarded by a grating. The 
snails often tumble into the water while crawling about their 
domain, or get into it somehow or other, and are carried by 
the stream towards the grating ; this is examined every morn- 
ing, and all the wanderers taken back to their garden, When 
the snails have sealed themselves up, they are collected for 
the market, packed in perforated boxes lined with straw. 
According to the plentifulness of the grass and cabbage crop, 
each plot or garden may contain from fifteen to forty thou- 
sand snails,some of which come to grief before the summer 
is over; but the majority are destined to the honor of appear 
ing on the dinner-table or supper-table of the South Tyrol- 
ese inhabitants, who greatly relish them. The system is 
certainly « commendable one, secing that it brings to an 
available market what would otherwise be a nuisance and 
source of Joss to the busbandman. 

There is another characteristic for which the snail claims 
attention, a claim partly due to the fact that we know very 
little about it. The snail, according to some of his admirers, 
discovered or invented the electric telegraph; nay, he is the 
electric telegraph, in his own proper though somewhat 
crooked person. About twenty or twenty-five years ago this 
matter was much talked about, especially in France. We 
in England contented ourselves with the designation Sym- 
pathetic Snai!s; but our energetic neighbors across the 
Channel rusbed into science at once, and talked of the ‘Tele- 
graphe Bscaragotique. The assertion, or opinion on which it 
was founded, was that some of the lower animals, including 
snails, when brought into contact, become affected by an 
identity of function and movement. This identity, it was 
alleged, would continue after the creatures were separated ; 
inasmuch that if you touched the head of one the other 
would feel it though at a distance, and would show some 
kind of movement in the head ; if you touched either one on 
the tail, the tail of the other would manifest more or less of 
agitation; and so on. The practical application of this 
would be the construction of a code, alphabet, or vocabulary 
of signals, giving to each movement of the animal a definite 
meaning. And thus we might make a snail telegraph—the 
slowest of animals employed to convey the quickest of mes- 
sages. 

The late Doctor William Gregory, Professor of Chemistry 
at the University of Edinburgh, noticed this matter in his 
Letters on Animal Magnetism. He alike avoided belief and 
scepticism ; he had not tested the subject by experiment, and 
therefore could not vouch for the truth of the statements ; 
while he guarded himself on the other hand from attributing 
either falsehood or stupidity to the snvil advocates. It ap- 
pears that Messrs. Allix and Benoit, two Frenchmen, made 
observations separately, and then agreed to work together. 
They had two sets of snails, each set comprising as many as 
there are letters in the French alphabet, one particular snail 
io one particular letter. Each pair (say A) had been, as as- 





for a special supper which she was preparing for her brother 
and his wife, who were about to pay her a visit. The snails 
which she selected were of the large brown kind. In the old 
days when witchcraft was a redoubtable article of popular 
faith in Scotland, in the seventeenth century, the children of 
a poor woman were seen to be in good health and apparently 
well fed, at a time when the villagers generally were pinched 
with scarcity and dearth. They could no! understand it, and 
so they logically accused her of being in league with the 
Evil One. She was tried, and under the influence of some- 
thing like torture, told her tale—which was to the effect that 
«she had fed her children on snails, which fattened them up; 
she had a great quantily of them in store, but did not wish 
to tell her neighbors, possibly to avoid their censure, but 
more probably to keep the store to herself. Fletcher, of 
Saltoun, Ler judge, had not much difficulty in acquitting the 
poor soul of witchcraft. There has been a little discussion 
concerning the salting down of snails for future use. About 
ten years ago a paragraph appeared concerning a poor wo- 
man who, during a herd winter, fed her children or snails 
which she Lad salted down in a barrel; sbe kept her young- 
sais in lealth ata time when otber food was too dear for 
her scanty resources, A question arose whether salt would 


serted, brought into contact in Paris; and each thereby ac- 
quired the instinctive or involuntary power of trembling or 
moving whenever the other was touched, however far off it 
might be. Another pair, similarly brought into contact, 
might be made to denote B, and so on througbout the alpha- 
bet. One complete set was carried over to America to com- 
mence a telegraph system in which calles and wires would 
be alike dispensed with. 

According to the accounts given in French pamphlets and 
newspapers, referred to by Doctor Gregory, the telegraphing 
was thus managed. Whena word was to be transmitted 
from Paris, the snai! belonging to the first letter was brought 
by some kind of galvanic apparatus (not, so far as we can 
find, clearly described) into a state of disturbance. The 
partner or Companion snail in America at once sympathised, 
or received the same kind of galvanic shock, and exbibited 
the same kind of disturbance. This, however, could not be 
ascertained without testing. In order to apply a test, the 
operator in America touched all his snails in succession 
with a small apparatus; one of them alone was aflected in a 
particular way ; and the operator at once inferred that the 
companion of that one was being touched or in some wey 
operated on in Paris. He knew the alphabetical names or 
equivalents of all bis own snails; he noted which among 





not melt the snails away? Some persons asserted that | 
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ansmit. Ando on through al 
the successive letters and words of the message. 

“ Now all this,” said the learned professor, “ may appear 
at first sight absurd and ridiculous. I confess it appeared so 
to me when I first heard of it; but when I recollected all I 


|shells have been thrown aside, This plan is adopted in Nor-| had seen of sympathy in men, all that was known about 


sympathy in the lower animals, and when I read the.account 
given by Monsieur Allix, a gentleman well versed in science, 
of the successful experiments at which he had assisted, I per- 
ceived that the only difficulty lay in admitting the fact of the 
‘extraordinary sympathy of snails; and that, this bein 
granted, al! the rest was not only possible but easy. Now 
know nothing whatever about the habits of the snails; and 
surely I am not entitled to dispute facts, thus attested, with- 
out some investigation into them. I cannot say that the 
alleged sympathy is impossible.” He admitted that ‘a verifica - 
tion of the statements would require full details of the man- 
ner in which the experiments had been carried on. He 
credited the inventors with ten years’ attention to the sub- 
ject; but it was evident that he waited for further informa- 
tion before he could judge concerning it. Supposing all to 
come out right and square, he was justified iu adding, “It 
will certainly be very remarkable if a snail telegraph should 
come into action, which, in spite of the proverbial slowness 
of the animal concerned, should rival in rapidity the electric 
telegraph, and surpass it in security, inasmuch as there are no 
wires to be cut by an enemy: besides being infinitely less 
costly, since no solid tangible means of communication are 
required, all that is needed being the apparatus at the other 
end of the line, and the properly prepared snails.” 

Exactly so; but where is the snail telegraph? Trans- 
atlantic companies have spent millions of money on cables 
since Doctor Gregory wrote; and they would have been 
very glad to make use of our shelly friends as substitutes, if 
promises had been duly followed by performances. But, 
telegraph or not, the snail is an ingenious fellow, concerning 
whose doings and qualities we have much to learn. 

————____— 


WARNING FROM THE VATICAN. 


William, be warned ; take heed unto your ways. 
Look out, you Bismarck, and your Kaiser-King— 
The penalties which Ledochover! pays 
On your own heads calamity may bring. 


Mind how upon the Church you lay your hands, 
And check a Bishop’s liberty to ban, 

Or fine obedience to the Pope’s commands, 
When they are contravened by laws of man. 


There was a King of Naples; Dukes there were 
Of Modena and Tuscany ; and all they, 

Though faithful, came to grief; as they did fare, 
Beware, ye faithless, lest you likewise may 


The Church's suecedaneous Eldest Son 

Did all he conld.to help this Holy See ; 
Oft Our paternal benediction won. 

It were a joke to ask you “ where is he ?” 


Our most dear daughter, sometime Queen of Spain, 
Received Our blessing with the Golden Rose. 

Lo, what a portent follows in its train! 
Her people mutiny, and off she goes. 


So now, We say, just mind what you’re about, 
Pray for enemies of course We do. 
But, by Our slippers, if you don’t look out, 
We will be blest if We do not bless you. 
— Punch. 





THE CUBAN QUESTION: OUR VIEWS FULLY 
ENDORSED. 


We extract the following from the Saturday Review of 
Nov. 29. English public opinion confirms most fully the 
views we originally took of the unwarrantable seizure of the 
Virginius ; and sul sequent events have proven the sound- 
ness of our position on the question: 








A preference for the excitement of foreign complications 
over domestic politics is not peculiar to the people of the 
United States. The reaction against the Republican part 
in several of the States, the conviction of Tweed for fraud, 
an even the financial crisis, have almost ceased to attract 
Prat o p ign after the execution of the priseners taken on 
board tne Pirginius. As several of the victims were English 
subjects, the American Government has no exclusive right of 
remonstrance ; but. it will probably be found that the vessel 
was legally entitled to the protection of the United States. 
In such cases public nterest is stimulated by neighborhood ; 
aud an active section of American politicians has for some 
years past urged upon the Government interference in the 
aflairs of Cuba. The facts of the capture are not yet accu- 
rately known; but it seems probable that the conduct of the 
Spanish authorities will be found wholly inexcusable. The 
pursuit of the Virginius by the Tornado appears to have 
commenced on the high seas, and the capture was effected 
beyond the limit of English jurisdiction in Jamaica. Lf the 
Virginius was in the service of the insurgents of Cuba, it 
may perhaps be contended that foreign Powers have no right 
to interfere with the consequences of an act of hostility 
which was an incident in an irregular civil war; but the 
Americans cannot be expected to allow an excuse which the 
Erglish Government is precluded from entertaining by the 
conduct of its own servants. The Virginius sailed trom the 
port of Kingston with a regular clearance from the Custom 
House officers, who had ascertained by inspection the charac- 
ter of the vessel and the nature of the cargo. International 
law still recognizes the lawfulness of a trade in warlike mu- 
nitions, especially during the technical continuance of peace, 
It was perfectly known at Kingston that the ship conveyea 
supplies and reinforcements to the rebels in Caba; but the 
flag and papers could not have been those of an insurrection 
which has no recognised existence. If there had been a 
blockade of the coast of Cuba, the Virginius would only have 
been liavle to forfeiture, and her crew to temporary deten- 
tion. As no blockade had been proclaimed, not even a 
right of captnre had arisen, except indeed on the fictitious 
pretext that the vessel was a pirate. As there was no con- 
cealment of the object of the voyage, the Custom House 
oflicers of Kingston must, on the Spanish assumption, have 
been accessories to the crime of piracy. Lt would be intolera- 
ble that a mere abuse of language should be allowed to serve 
as an excuse for a judicial murder. It is useless to taunt the 
Government of the United States with the shameless extrav- 
lugances of doctrine which were propounded by authority 








them was affected, and he hence inferred what letter his col- | during the Civil War. It seems that in ano case the counsel 
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for the Government insisted that the trade of a neutral with 
a belligerent was an act of hostility to the other party in the 
war; but the Courts never sanctioned any proposition of the 
kind, nor did the American Government either murder the 
crews of the blockade-runners, or even treat them as pri- 
s(nors of war. * 

if the Virginius proves to be an American vessel, the 
Spanish Governnient will be responsible to the United States 
for the blood even of the Cubans who were executed. When 
Mr. Slidell and Mr. Mason were by a lawless abuse of supe- 
rior force taken from an English packet, the only adequate 
satisfaction was atlorded by the restoration of the captives to 
the protection of the English flag. If the Federal Govern- 
ment had been ¢apable of the atrocity of putting its prisoners 
to death as trhitore, such an outrage would certainly have 
been followed ‘by a declaration of war. Cespedes and his 
companions were, like Slidell and Mason, insurgents against 
a regular Governuient; but for the time they were under the 
protection of any flag to which the Virginivs had a legal 
right. The majority of American journalists take a sound 
view of the question of international law, although some of 
them are excusably eager in urging their Government to 
premature action. The discussion between the American 
and the Spanish Governments will probably disclose little 
difference of opinion; avd the demands of the Unitcd States, 
if they are correctly reported by the Correspondent of the 
Daily News, are eminently just and moderate. ‘The surrender 
of the vessel and the surviving prisoners, an indemnity to 
the families of the American victims, and a salute to the 
American flag at Santiago, are claims which the Spanish Gev- 
ernment might honorably concede. 
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SOMMARY OF THE WEEK. 
In politics the most unsatisfactory event of the week is the 
intelligence that the Public Debt bas increased since the 1st 
inst. to the extent of $5,000,000. The Secretary of the Trea- 
sury proposes to supply the deficit by imposing additional 
duties on tea and coffec, “because,” he says, “the public 
would fecl the tariff on these articles Jess than on any 
others.” This may. be all very true of persons in M). 
Richardson’s own position, but it is a very different aflair in 
the case of the poor with whom these articles constitute two 
of the main necessaries of life, and reminds one of the thought- 
less princess who, when informed that the people were dying 
from want of bread, very innocently required why they did 
not eat “ pastry and confectionery.” 
Three distinguished persons have died since our last—the 
Queen-dowager of Prussia, Mr. Justice Nelson, and Professor 
Agassiz of Boston. The first was the widow of the late 
king, and an exceedingly amiable woman. The second was 
that rara avis in this country, a very eminent judge and up- 
right man. The third had acquired a European as well as 
American renown as a naturalist, and possessed such an ex- 
traordinary knowledge of fishes that, it was said, he could 
describe the size and exact species of one if but a single scale 
was placed before him. He was an amiable man too; but 
his labors have not been so useful as those of Watt-or Morse, 
though exceedingly interesting to those solemn triflers whose 
attention is absorbed in contemplating the domestic habifs of a 
mussel or the amours of a sprat. Still, Agassiz was a very 
worthy and, personally, an exceedingly agreeable man, who 
in all respects reflected credit on the ancient republic of 
Switzerlanc, from which he sprang, and it is to be regretted 
that he died when on the eve of establishing a museum of 
natural history which, it is to be hoped, will yet perpetuate 
his fame. 

Talking of Switzerland, it may be mentigrn the r: “Ma C. 
Schenck has been elected President and DFE Welti’Vice 
President of that tranquil republic for the ensuing year. 
They are, of course, wholly unknown to us, but we infer, 
from ihe titles prefixed to their names, that they must be 
men of education and intelligence. 

To pass to more stirring topics—it may be mentioned that 
the Virginius has at last been delivered up, and that it is ru- 
mored President Grant wi'l not accept the resignation of Mr. 
Daniel E. Sickles, the person by whose official arrogance—if 
reports from Spain be true—the pacific relations between the 
two countries were so much endangered, and the officers of 
the Spanish frigate Arapiles still indignantly protest against 
the unworthy maneuvre which has detained them here. 

The inquiry instituted by the government of France into 
tie conduct of Captain Surmont of the lost steamer Ville du 
Havre has entirely absolved him from blame. It appears he 
reached the deck only in time to go down with the ship, atid 
escaped by swimming for three-quarters of an hour 
after she was submerged. We imagine, if the second officer 


were among the living, he would find it more difficult 
lo exonerate himse’f. 


The British papers of this week afferd us a melancholy 
proof of what incompetent persons are sometimes appointed 
to the command of ships. The bark River Eden was lately 
despatched from London to Valparaiso with at least one hun- 
dred tons of gunpowder and a large quantity of lucifer 
matches as part of her cargo, but she had scarcely got half 
way across When the captain attempted to set fire to his ship. 
He was with diffienlty saved, and she shortly afterwards 
blew up, but he eventually sneceeded in completing his de- 
sign of self-destruction by throwing himself into the sea 
from the deck of the vessel which rescued him. 


In the fardistant Eost, British society in India bas been 


strangely ‘agitated by the circumstance that Mr. Melville, 
son of the late company’s chief secretary, and wedded to the 
daughter of a highly aristocratic Scottish house, has dis- 
carded his wife, turned Mahometan, and wedded a native 
girl of the age of fourteen. For this extraordinary freak he 
can be in no degree punished unless by an action for divorce, 
inasmuch as the English laws impose no penalty for conver- 
sion to Mahometanism, and by the laws of the Koran he is 
entitled to take four wives ; but he will probably be brought 
to a sense of his impropriety by being placed upon the “ un- 
emplcyed” list, and thus reduced from £3,000 to £300 a year. 
The British operations on the African coast are threatened 
with interruption from that cause which we anticipated. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley is seriously affected by malarial fever, 
and rebellion has broken out amongst the Kaffirsat the Cape, 
so that a successful termination of the campaign against these 
barbarians may be farther off than the authorities originally 
expected. 

In the French elections the cause of the Republic still pre- 
vails. One decided and two moderate Republicans were on 
Sunday last chosen to fill vacancies in the Assembly, the 
Monarcbists having no chance whatever. It remains to be 
seen what Marshal MacMahon will do when a decided ma- 
jority is thus organised against him, but he must either sub- 
mit or trust to the army for the maintenance of his power. 

The poor Pope, who is again in bad health, is doomed to 
encounter never-ending calamities in his old age. Prussia 
has not only imprisoned his archbishop and expelled 2,000 of 
his Jesuit adherents, but the little Republic of Switzerland 
has decided to hand the Papal Nuncio his passperts on 
account of his master’s late encyclical letter. 

In American matters, it may be mentioned that Congress 
has determined that $5,500 a year shall be the future salary 
of representatives of the people; but it is strong]y suspected 
that members of the New York Legislature, with a nominal 
allowance of three dollars a day for one hundred days, con- 
trive to make a hittle more than that. A strange catalogue 
has lately been published by a weekly contemporary, show- 
ing that we have none but wealthy men in office, and the 
working classes, in their recent assemblies, seem to think 
that, unless they rise in rebellion, by-and-bye none but the 
wealthy will be allowed to live; but when we know that men 
go into office poor, and in a few years become rich, perhaps the 
easiest way would be to indefinitely increase public offices, in 
order that each of these “ sovereign people” may become 
rich. 


THE BOSTON TEA PARTY. 

In the history of tea parties we doubt whether a more in- 

teresting one could be found than that of which Faneuil 
Hall was the scene on Tuesday last. The Centennial was 
indeed one to be commemorated, and in point of historic in- 
terest not inferior to that which we are approaching in 1876. 
Not the least agreeable feature in the proceedings was the 
spirit with which Mr. Winthrop—most appropriately delegated 
to make the opening address, as President of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society—performed his task. “ We delight,” 
said he, “ to remember Old England, this day and every day, 
as our mother country, and we thank God that she, of all the 
nations of the earth, was our mother couniry. No other 
mother could have produced such children. It was from her 
history and her example that we imbibed those great lessons 
of freedom which led tu independence. From the days when 
the Barons at Runnymede extorted the great charter from 
King John, her history was the history of advancing free- 
dom. When John Ilampden so heroically resisted the forced 
loans and the ship money of Charles I., he pointed the way 
for James Otis and Joseph Warren and Samuel Adams to 
resist the Stamp and the Tea-tax of George III.” 
It would have been well if American history had been 
written more in this tone. The fact has never been suffi- 
ciently recognized in educational histories especially, that the 
British policy which produced a revolution in this country 
was, in fact, the work of a blundering though well-meaning 
monarch, and ministers as unenlightened as himself, in oppo- 
sition to the fervid protests of a statesman like Chatham, 
and the indignant denunciations of a lawyer like Camden. 
It should be remembered also of that Congress which met 
on September 5, 1774, in Carpenter’s Hall, at Philadelphia, 
for the purpose of freely discussing a devising remedy for 
their wrongs, Lord Chatham observed to Franklin, that it 
was in his opinion “the most honorable assembly of states- 
men since those of the ancient Greeks and Romans in the 
most virtuous times.” 

And again he said in the House of Lords, “ for myself, I 
must declare and avow, that in all my readings and obser- 
vation of history, and it has been my favorite study—I have 
read Thucydides, and have admired the Master-States of the 
World—that for solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and 
wisdom of conclusion, under such a complication of difficult 
circumstances, no.nation or body of men can stand in prefer- 
ence to the general Congress at Philadelphia. I trust that it 
is obvious to your lordships that all attempts to impose servi- 
tude upon such men, to establish despotism over such a mighty 
continental nation, must be vain, must be fatal.” 

In the following year Lord Camden once more warned the 
House of Peers of the perils and disasters which they were 
provoking. “So vast, he said, was the extent of America, so 
inexhaustible were its internal resources; so united were 
the inhabitants among themselves, and so righteous was their 
cause, that any attempt on the part of the mother country to 





coerce her colonies must not only end in signal failure, but 


would ultimately and inevitably lead to their independence.” 
And to take the views of a contemporary man of the 
world, one of the shrewdest who ever lived. “ Pacification 
with America,” writes Horace Walpole to Mann, “is not the 
measure adopted. More regiments are ordered thither. 
Tkey are bold ministers methinks who do not hesitate on a 
civil war in which victory may bring ruia, and disappoint- 
ment endanger their heads.” Later he writes again to 
General Conway, “ We have thrown a pebble at a mastiff 
and are surprised it was ‘not frightened.” 

“The Independence of America,” says Jesse, ‘n his 
“ History of George IIL,” “sprang not from premeditation or 
intrigue. There may, indeed, have been a few of the more 
exasperated or ambitious of her sons, who, looking forward 
to the future greatness of their country, already aspired to 
throw off the yoke of the parent-land, but as yet such had 
not been the desire of the wisest and the best. The Revolu- 
tion was not of the Americans’ secking. The wrongs from 
which it sprang was neither imaginary, nor were they ordi- 
nary wrongs. It was the universal rising of a sagacious and 
loyal people in defence of their chartered liberties and their 
lives,a solemn appeal to the God of battles to defend and 
uphold the right.” 

This, be it marked, is the language of an English historian, 
the biographer of the man on whom of all others rests the 
main responsibility of the Revolutionary war, and although 
he is eager to represent the object of his biography to the 
utmost advantage that is consistent with truth, it will be 
seen by this passage thathe knew how to be just, and to give 
the founders of the great republic their due. 

During the next three years the events of a century ago 
will be frequently recounted, and we can only hope that it 
may te in that spirit of fairness which animated the speech 
of Mr. Winthrop, and the pages of Mr. Jesse. If George ITI. 
and Lord North are remembered, let Chatham, Camden and 
Burke be remembered too. 


“CANADA FIRST’—A NEW CANADIAN PARTY. 

Nearly ten years ?ago, when British American Confedera- 
tion was the uppermost theme throughout the province 
north of us, and when the future of those provinces now 
forming the. Dominion of Canada was being very generally 
discussed—not only there, but also in the mother-country— 
we took occasion to say that a new party, composed of the 
young men of the crystalising Contederation might do much 
good, and certainly if the members of it were but alive to 
their future interests, and true to themselves, could do no 
harm. That opportunity, however, was allowed to pass. 
The old party leaders, who had periodically changed places 
with each other in years gone by, were allowed to continue 
their deliberate—and, we regret to say, sometimes corrupt— 
bargaining, until that keen sense of political honor, so essen- 
tia! in the real statesman, had become blunted ; and, as a 
natural consequence, the most scandalous corruptions were 
not only perpetrated, but openly defended as quite in keep- 
ing with British practice. It is not surprising, then, that 
such a new party is now talked of in the Dominion; nor is 
it strange that a subsidised press should discourage the move- 
ment. The Toronto Globe, while admitting that “it is quite 
possible some change in the existing «arrangements 
of the relations of Canada to the Empire may, 
in course of time, be desirable,” goes on to say that, 
“at the present time an attempt to form a new party is at the 
best an innocent absurdity. To declare that in all things 
Canada shall be “ First,” is to make a rush for separation, for 
it is quite unreasonable to suppose that the Empire could 
consent to recognize in any dependency a principle so inad- 
missible. To suggest, on the other side, that the Empire 
shall always be “ First,” is to refuse to listen to such practical 
suggestions as the statesmanship of either Canada or the 
Empire may offer as a solution to any existing difficulties or 
anomalies. We do not believe that there is necessarily any 
antagonism of interest between Canada and the Empire. 
It should be the object of all good Canadians to build up and 
strengthen the Empire, and we believe that this will best be 
done by the development to their fullest extent of the 
resources and energies of every one of ifs constituent parts. 
But to effect this there must be a common purpose and con- 
current action. Otherwise we might have not only Canada 
first, but “ Australia First,’ “New Zealand First,” and so 
every other colony or cluster of colonies in turn insisting on 
their own interests and policy, to the exclusion or disparage- 
ment of all the rest. Ane then would come in “The Em- 
pire First,” and crush out not only the unreasonable, but also 
the just aspirations of the several dependencies.” 

These bugbears ought not to frighten those who would have 
honest government in the Dominion. It would have been 
much better for the country, had such a party sprung into 
existence at the proper time, and thereby prevented the 
squandering of money on a northern-route intercolonial rail- 
way; the absurdities that have been enacted in the Red 
River country, and kindred unjustifiable proceedings ; but 
“ it is never too late to mend,” let us hope; and we accérd- 
ingly bid a hearty welcome to any new and honest party 
that may appear on the political horizon in Canada. 





1HE “ ALBION SOCIETY” OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The Eighteenth Anniversary Dinner of this elite soviety of 
the staid old Quaker City, came off on Saturday last at 
“ Augustin’s,” Walnut Street. This society originally se- 
ceded from the St. George’s, on account of their maintaining 





that the first toast of the evening, on such festive occasions 
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should be “The Queen, God Bless Her,” instead of “ The 
President of the United States.” Well, in this litue harmless 
sentiment our kind friends have been gratified for eighteen 
years ; and we sincerely hope they may not be called upon 
to che 





ge the teastin the least degree, for cighteen years 
more. The gathering was a most distinguished as well as a 
most enjoyable one, the Presidents of the respective sister 
societies, namely, Mator Gev. Robert Patterson, of the Hiber- 
nian, James Allen, Esq., of the St. George’s, Horatio Gates 
Jones, E-q., of the Welsh, and Daniel Hendrie, Esq., Vice- 
President of the St. Andrew’s, as well as many other gentle- 
men of prominence and distinction being present. 
a 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Diamonds and Precious Stones. A Popular Account of 
Gems. Translated from the French of Louis Dieulafait, 
by Fanchon Sanford. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
and Co, . J 
Diamonds and precious stones have been objects of in- 

terest to man since the earliest period of antiquity, and they 
probably wiilcontinue to be so until his final fall or disap- 
pearance. The diamond is generally supposed to be the 
most valuable of all, but it is so only under certain circum- 
stances, for a perfect ruby of the weight of 5 carats is worth 
double the price of a perfect diamond of the same size, and 
if it reaches the weight of 10 carats it will fetch treble as 
much as a diamond of similar size. But as rubies of this 
size are exceedingly scarce, the diamond may be considered 
as the more valuable gem for all important purposes. 

There are many diamonds of celebrity in the world, but 
among the most noted are the Nizzam,a rough diamond 
weighing 340 carats and worth $930,000; the Regent, so 
called from having been purchased by the noted Regent 
Orleans for Louis XV. It cost $648,000, weighs 137 carats, 
and isa gem of the first water. Its adventures have been 
very singular, it having been worn by every sovereign of 
France since, pawned by the first Napoleon, and paraded by 
the last. The Empress Eugenie diamond is also a very 
brilliant gem. How it came into her Majesty’s possession is 
unknown, but with many other gems of nearly similar size it 
was lately sold in London, and the collection realized for the 
exiled or ex-imperial family $1,262,000. 

The Sancy diamond is a very fine gein, oval in size, and 
worth $186,000; but it, along with all others, is completely 
thrown into the shade by the Star of the South, which 
weighs no less than 1680 carats, and is calculated to be worth 
$1,395,000,000. This enormous stone belongs to the royal 
family of Brazil, but its genuineness is disputed, many judges 
considering it merely a piece of topaz, in which case, of 
course, it is comparatively valueless. 

The Pigott diamond, the Orloff diamond, and the Nassau 
diamond are all very noted gems, but one of the most in- 
teresting to us is the celebrated Koh-i-nor which formerly 
belonged to the unfortunate Queen of Oude, but now adorns 
the diadem of her Majesty of England. It is a gem of the 
first water, and along with “ the Shah,” a curious oblong 
stone lately exhibited by the Persian ruler there, has excited 
much attention. 

This volume gives a detailed account of these and various 
other precious stones, but it is frequently inaccurate and not 
complete. The drawing of the Koli-i-nor, for instance, is 
incorrect ; and, when speaking of pearls, the author makes 
no allusion to those of Mr. Hope, the nost celebrated col- 
lection in the world. We also suspect him to be somewhat 
of an Irishman in his descent, as, when describing the mode 
of fabricating false gems, he talks of “ ‘The Artificial Pro- 
duction of Real Precious Stones.” It will be very unsatis- 
factory to many of the “shoddy” aristocracy of New York 
to learn that this art is so extensive that scarcely one gem 
out of fifty they wear is genuine; though consolatory at the 
same time to know that the counterfeit his been brought to 
such perfection that it is difficulteven for experts sometimes 
to distinguish it from the undoubted “ Simon Pure.” 

For further information, however, and especially for the 
benefit of those who may wish to enter on this interesting 
branch of trade, we must refer to the volume itself. 





One of the most, if not the most, acceptable art volume 
of the season, is “ Leonardi Da Vinci and his Works,” of 
which Messrs. Macmillan and Co. are the publishers. It con- 
tains a Life of the great artist, by Mrs. Charles W. Heaton, 
who has consulted both early and late authorities in prepar 
ing for her task: an Essay on bis scicutific and literary 
works, by Mr. Charles Christopher Black, of the South Ken- 
sington Museum; and an account of his most important 
paintings, compiled from the writings of Rigollot and 
Arsene Houssaye. Thus much for the Literature of the 
volnme, which is scholarly and thoughtful. Its Art converts 
in the reproduction by photography, of nine of Da Vinci’s | 
greatest paintings, famous the world ove: through the en- | 
gravings of Raphael, Morghen, Decnoyers,  Fesling, 
Forster, and others, and the reproduction, by 
other processes, of drawings from his bold and | 
facile pencil, in the Royal Collection at Windsor | 
Castle, in the British Museum, in the Florence Gallery, and | 
elsewhere. Altogether there are nineteen specimens of Da 
Vinci's art. Among them is the weli-known “ Lord’s Sup-! 
per,” the original of which may be said to es ist no longer, | 
“La Belle Ferronnierre,’ “ Mona “i- +,” “ Christ Disputing 


dividual taste, but we think few will dispute the greatness of 
this illustrious master in sacred art. We prefer his Virgins 
to those of Raphacl, and we think most readers of this de- 
lightful volume will agree with us. It is not a work of tem- 
porary interest, but of permanent value, and as such we 
record our impression of it. 





MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY. 


The Galary contains an interesting article by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy on the Duke of Argyle, though there is somewhat 
too much “ padding” in it. Judge Black continues those 
fierce attacks, initiated by Mr. Welles, on Mr. Adams 
for his eulogy of the late Mr. Seward at the 
expense of Mr. Lincoln,’ for which he has been 
so sharply assailed. There is also another disserta- 
tion on language by Mr. Richard Grant White, who 
sagely informs us that “ A house is building” is the correct 
expression instead of “ A house is being built.” Concerning 
this bit of information, we will simply say, had Mr. White 
been educated at an English school, and advanced such 
opinions when a boy of ten years of age, he would assuredly 
have been impressively taught that there is all the difference 
in the world between “ Richard is spanking,” and “ Richard 
is being spanked.” 

The International Review, published six times a year. This 
is a new candidate for public favor, and from the enormous 
parade of clerical names in its preliminary advertisement we 
fear it is likely to be more ponderous than sprightly. Of 
the initial dozen of writers no less than nine are Doctors of 
Divinity, and from the next seventeen the number is 
equally great. The first contribution—on the late Panic—is 
good, and admits the general corruption now prevalent in 
this country; but if it were a D.D. who wrote it, he has 
taken the prudent precaution of concealing his name. The 
subsequent articles on, “Fires in American Cities,” “ Deep 
Sea Exploration,” “Universal Education,” “ Prussian Church 
Laws,” and “ International Arbitration,” are fair, but call for 
no special notice. 


Scribner's Magazine is, as usual, well illustrated, though 
containing such absurdities as a “ Projectile train to the 
Moon.” Mr. Froude in the present number continues his 
able researches into the “ Annals of an English Abbey,” in 
which he exhibits a somewhrt harsh opinion against the 
Catholic religion. The editor has already indicated a ten- 
dency to be still more intolerant, and appears to lose sight of 
the fact that there may be something good in every creed 
provided the heart be pure and its oblation sincere. 

The Catholic World. This able Catholic monthly is written 
with its usual spirit, though, in contradistinction to what we 
have said in reference to Scribner's, it may be hinted that the 
editor is disposed to err a little unduly on the other side. 
Among many interesting articles, there is an able review of 
the career of Madame de Stael, which will well repay an 
attentive perusal. 

The Popular Science Monthly. This now well established 
magazine maintains its reputation. The first article, on ser- 
pents, is exceedingly interesting and well illustrate]. All the 
others are likewise up to the mark. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 


The Opera Company of Mr. Strakosch having withdrawn to 
Philadelphia, the musical world has,been unusually dull since 
our last; but he promises to give four additional performances 
here on quitting that city before setting out on a Western 
tour, and the intelligence will doubtless be highly agreeable 
to the public and his former subscribers, as his troupe, inde- 
pendent of Nilsson—-who is now said to be seriously indisposed— 
is the best which has been assembled in New York for years, 

Meanwhile the Philharmonic Society has endeavored to 
supply the blank, but only with partial success. Its produc- 
tion have been exceedingly slow and heavy, commencing with 
the Symphony ‘‘ Italian” in A Major, Op. 90 of Mendelssohn. 
The Scena ed Aria from Weber's opera of Der Freischutz was, 
however, given by Mme. Gulager with much better effect ; 
and Beethoven’s overture of ‘‘ Leonore” was very ably rendered. 
Mme. Gulager subsequently appeared with much eclut in the 
Cavatina “ Ma la sola” of Bellini’s Beatrice di Tenda; but of 
the other performers, especially the soloists, we cannot say 
much; and Rubinstein’s Symphory No. 1, A Major, performed 
for the first time here, was a total failure, not only in execu- 
tion but also in the original conception. 

In the midst of this dearth it may be interesting to mention 
that the band of the Boston musician Gilmore, who has lately 
removed to this city, has given several concerts with great 
effect. It is attached to the 22d regiment, and may prove a 
formidable rival to Grafulla’s celebrated band of the 7th, as it 





is in all respects equal to that which the late Colonel Fisk con- 
gregated for the 9th regiment, and the enterprising maestro, 
with the elan characteristic of ‘‘ the Hub,” promises to render 
it ‘‘the first in the universe.” 

In t!:\c dramatic world, at Wallack’s, there has been such a 
dema:.i to witness the sterling old comedies and refined 
modern plays which the manager has lately produced that he 
has been under the necessity of placing ‘‘ She Stoops to Con- 
quer” and “ Ours” again upon the stage, before fiually with- 
drawi» them in favor of a new piece by Boucicault. Nothing 
can exceed the elegance and completeness with which these | 


an order which past frequenters of the theatre here have 
seliom seen and the future can scarcely hope to see. 

A sharp contest has lately been going on between Mr. 
Boucicault and several of the daily papers here concerning 
the originality of the drama “ Led Astray,” lately produced at 
the Union Square Theatre. Commencing the attack, the 
journals assert that it is not original, being but a free transla- 
tion of a piece by Feuillet, the Parisian dramatist ; and Bouci- 
canlt admits this, but declares that “ amongst the 75,000,000 of 
people speaking the English language he stands alone” as a 
writer for the stage. There is something true on both sides, 
The piece assuredly is neither original nor of that refined order 
of comedy which was announced; but Mr. Boucicault’s 
“fecundity” as the author of several dozen dramas is wonder- 
ful, and he is entitled to be mentioned with respect even if 
the majority of them were not original. 

At the Broadway, since Mr. Daly’s retirement, a marked 
change for the better has occurred in ihe fortunes of the house. 
Mr. Wilkie Collins’ ‘* Woman in White” has been brought for- 
ward with decided ability, presenting in this respect a striking 
contrast to the way in which Mr. Daly lately coutrived to mar 
another piece by the same gentleman, at this house. Mr, 
Reeve, an English actor, appears in the leading male part, and 
though an attempt has been made to raise a prejudice against 
him, he, on the whole, played tbe character well. Miss Helen 
Tracy, a lady originally from San Francisco, and latterly at 
Wallack’s, performed a dual part in it with much success. 

Speaking of San Francisco, it may be mentioned that an ex- 
traordinary actor from it has lately appeared in Brooklyn. 
His name is McCullaugh, and it seems he was formerly em- 
ployed as a foil to set off the vocal abilities of the late Edwin 
Forrest. Tremendous as Forrest was in point of voice, this 
new arrival wholly throws him into the shade. He per- 
forms in ‘* Othello,” and in the more excited passages of the 
third act he commences to bellow long before appearing on 
the stage, and continues to bellow until he has silenced or 
frightened all the cows in the neighborhood. Selvini, the 
Italian actor, who is inclined to a little excess in this specialty, 
is nothing whatever to this gentleman, and it must be admitted 
that in his later representations us ‘‘ Sullivan,” he has acted 
with much more refinement. 


acetate itd 
YACTS AND FANCIES. 

A despatch from London annonces the discovery that 
Jean Luie, one of the witnesses for “ the claimant” in the 
Tichborne case, is a ticket-of-leave man, who, seeking to turn 
a penny while at large, underto>k the task of bolstering up 
“the claimant” by false testimony, it now appearing that no 
such vessel as the “ Osprey” sailed at ihe time or from the 
place alleged, and that Luie’s story as to localities and perg 
sons in this country, was a pure fabrication. 

Minister Sickles has announced to the Secretary of State 
the conciliation of the con icting interests in the Spanish 
Cortes, and the firm establishment of the Castelar Govern- 
ment. 

Francis Massey, who pretended at Cape May last summer 
to be a British lord, but was discovered to be an impostor and 
fled in disgrace, afterwards going to England, is expected in 
Philadelphia by the steamship Pennsylvania, from Liver- 
pool. 

On the 1st of December the Emperor of Austria cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his accession to the 
throne. The illumination of Vienna was general, sponta- 
neous, and most brilliant, even the humblest streets being 
lighted up. 


post of Chief Justice was re-committed to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee on Monday, a fact which scems to indicate that there 
is great opposition in the Senate to his appointment. 

A tornado passed over the town of Milton, Cal., recently, 
destroying the entire place. 

The House of Representatives has passed the bill repealing 
the Bankruptcy Law, and an additional section requiring all 
pending suits and proceedings to be wound up under the 
present law, but with a reduction of one-half in fees and 
charges. 

Pennsylvania, by a majority of 150,000, adopted the new 
Constitution submitted for its approval by, tle Convention 
elected last year. In 1858 the old C itulion was adopted 
by a majority of only 1,212 in a total vote of 226,750. 

In the year ending June 80, 1872, the imports into the Do- 
minion of Canada were valued at $107,704,895. and the ex- 
ports at $82,639,663, leaving a balance against the country of 
$25,065,282. In the year ending June 50, 1875, the imports 
had increase! by nearly twenty millions, aggregating $126,- 
586,523, while the exports had increased to only $90,610,578, 
leaving a balance against the country of $85,975,990. 

Sir George Airy (Astronomer Royal) has resigned the 
Presidency of the Royal Society. Dr. Joseph Hooker has 
been elected to supply bis place. 

The great rise in the price of coal in France has caused a 
company to be formed who propose to utilize the ocean tides 
by means of proper machinery. The first experiment is to 
be made at St. Malo, where the tide rises about thirty feet. 

A proclamation has been issued in Santo Domingo, by the 
opponents of Bacz, summing up a series of charges against 
him, especially his sale of part of the national territory, and 
ending with a disownmert of Baez’s government, the setting 





| up of a provisional government, with the General of the 


tepublie as Vice-President, anda decree of atyeolute liberty 
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tal cards will he used during the next year, at a cost to the 
government of $1 39 per thousand. 

“A careful computation shows that the probable amount 
of white pine to be taken out this season on the Ottawa 
will be 7,500,000 feet against 12,500,000 last year. 

A contributor to the Cologne Gazette observes that while at 

the last Paris Exhibition English guns were decidedly superior 
to those of all other countries, the Vienna Exhibition has 
shown that this superiority is now possessed by Germany, 

whose guns, far surpassing the English ones, are almost 
equalled by those made in Russia.” ‘‘All three of these 
States,” says the writer, ‘‘ have 12-inch guns, the heaviest now 
in use, and in Germany and England preparations are being 
made for constructing a 14-inch gun. 

The Island of Sainte-Marguerite, off Cannes, has been 
selected as the place of Bazaine’s confinement. 

A landi»g bas been effected without opposition on the coast 
of Acheen by 9,0€0 of the Dutch troops who lately left 
Batavia. 

In 1872 France exported 3,427,071 hectolitres of wine, 
representing a value of 254,264,000 francs. Evgland took from 
France 171,518 hectolitres of claret, 67,537 of rns de liqueur, 
and 56,716 of other wives. It is a curious fact that Germany, 
though itself partly a wine-prodacing country, imports eve 
more French wines than England. In 1872 her imports 
amounted to 207,377 hectolitres of claret and 200,013 of other 
wines. 

The London Jewish Chronicle asks that peerages should be 
conferred on two distinguished members of the Hebrew com- 
munity—Sir Moses Montefiore and Baron Lionel Rothschild. 
The official Gazetle announces that tho Queen has been 
pleased to appoint Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Taylor Siborne, 
of the Royal Engineers, to be her Majesty's Vice-Consul in the 
Delta of the Danube. Mr. R. N. Howard is approved as Vice 

Consul for Weymouth and Portland for his Majesty the Em- 
peror of Austria; and Don Guillermo Hope as Consul at Leith 
for the Republic of Chile. 

At the Cheshire quarter sessions recently a yentleman 
named Corbett, a justice of the peace for the county, was 
fined £100 and ordered to find two sureties in £250 each, in 
addition to his own bail in £500, for shooting a man who with 
otbers bad gone to Mr. Corbett’s house on the day before All 
Soul,’ Day for the purpose of singing songs in pursuance of a 
custom called ‘‘souling.” 

Coal bas been discovered in the diamond fields of South 
Africa, and is sold there at $11 per bag of 200 lbs, 

The Department of Agriculture estimates the Indian corn 
crop at 858,000,000 bushels, and the cotton crop at 3,700,000 
bales. 

The Post-office of Canada having given notice that packets 
containing jewellery or other articles of value received in the 
Dowinion are chargeable with Customs duties, the Post- 
master-general thinks it necessary to make this regulation 
known to the public, and to state that any letters or packets 
containing such articles sent through the post to Canada are 
liable to be detained until the Customs duties have been 
paid. 

We should remember, says an exchange, that one eats to 
live, but does not live to eat; therefore our diet demands 





panies have obtained permission from the Government at 
Vienna to establish branch agencies for fire insurance in 
Austria. 

By the last accounts received of Dr. Kirk, her Majesty's 
Consul-General at Zanzibar, be had visited most of the princi- 
pal ports on the mainland, and was then at Mombassa. Dur- 
ing his trip along the coast he bad succeeded in liberating 300 
slaves held by Indian subjects. 

Toloso, the capital of Guipuzcoa, is once more occupied by 
General Moriones, after au engagement in which the Carlists 
lost 150 men. 


The fears of famine in Bengal are now greatly moderated on 
account of a heavy rain-storm, which has given great relief to 
the crops. 

France has accepted an offer made by Eugland to defray the 
expenses of the British witnesses in the inquiry into the Ville 
du Havre disaster. 

The statement that payment of customs duties at Havana 

will be required in gold after January 1, 1874, is officially 
denied at the Treasury Department. 
The aggregate exports of lead from England, for the nine 
months ending September 30 this year were 24,286 tons, as 
compared with 37,052 tons in the corresponding period of 
1872, and 34,583 tons in the corresponding period of 1871. 
In these totals Russia figured for 5,629 tons, 7,218 tons, and 
4,393 tons respectively. 

The Bingham Canyon Railroad in Utah cost only $141 per 
mile. The Salt Lake 7ribune says that it is the cheapest rail- 
road ever built in any country. With this view we quite 
agree. 

The great worries of life are the so-called “ little things” 
which are from day to day left unadjusted, till they fasten their 
victims like anet. ‘The men who die of ** overwork” are not 
so much destroyed by their great end useful labors as by the 
vexatious trifles which accumulate till they produce a condi- 
tion of chronic fever and unrest. 

naisaestdansilipeciecitiicae 


THE MEDLEVAL TALE OF TROY. 


That the heroes connected with the siege of Troy were not 
only familiar to scholars of the middle ages through the 
medium of Virgil, but that they and their adventures were 
subjected to strange modificatious when they were transplanted 
to Western Europe and afforded subjects to romantic poets, is 
a fact generally known. But we doubt whether the fortunes 
they underwent from the eleventh till the end of the thirteenth 
century were ever more accurately traced or more succinetly 
described than by Dr. Danger of Dresden. So cowpletely is 
bis book in the nature of a pedigree that be is able to supple- 
ment it with a pedigree drawn up in due form, by which the 
degrees of relationship between the several poems under con- 
sideration may be perceived at a glance. (“ Die Sage vom tro- 
janischen Kriege in den Bearbeitungen des Mittelalters und 
ihren antiken Quellen.” Von Dr. Hermann Dunger. Leipzig : 
Vogel, 1869.) 

Hower, as represented by *‘ Pindarus Thebanus,’ of whom 
more presently, holds a piece in this pedigree, but it would 
almost be complete without him. ‘The intellectual ancestors of 
the mediwval poets who sing of Troy are Dares and Dictys 





serious attention. If one has mental labor, fish every second 
day is requisite. 

Parliament has been prorogued to Thursday, the 5th of 
February next, then to meet for the despatch of divers urgent 
and important affairs, 

The Court Circular states that the Queen recently gave a 
dance to the servants in the servants’ hall at Balmoral Castle, 
in honor of the birthday of her Imperial Highness the Crown 
Princess of Germany, at which her Majesty and Princess 
Beatrice were present for a part of the time, with the ladies 
and gentlemen in waiting. 


Hon. James W. Jobuston, late Equity Judge for Nova 
Scotia, who died recently in England, was for many years the 
leader of the conservative party in that province. He was a 
man of groat ability and much respected. He was appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor after Mr. Howe’s deatb, but his health 




















Cretensis, both of whom were supposed in good.old times to 
be writers of remote antiquity. What could not be found in 
Dares was for the most part supplied by Dictys Cretensis, the 
six books of whose Hphemeris Belli Trejans contain the his- 
tory of the war from the rape cf Helen to the return of the 
|Greeks. He was, however, less in repute than Dares; for 
though his work is more agreeable reading, it had this disad- 
vantage in the eyes of the medigval poets—that it was written 
| with Greek proclivities, whereas Dares is staunch on the side 
,of Troy. The whole age was under the influence of Virgil, 
jand, as a matter of course, when the tale of Troy was told, 
\ the sympathies were always with the vanquished. 

| _ Other ancient works from which the mediaeval writers de- 
jrived their knowledge of the Trojan War were the Metamor- 
| phoses aud Hervides of Ovid, and the Achilleis of Statius. 
|'Lhe very slight mention that is made of Homer is not to be 
juccounted for on the hypothesis that his works were inacces- 
| sible, since a Latin hexameter poem written by some unknown 





However, with all his professed rigor, Albertus hes allowed 
himself to make use of Dictys, Ovid, Virgil, the Christian 
Paulus Orosius, and even Pindarus Thebanus. In like manner 
Iscanus has used Dictys, Ovid, and Statins, The work of 
Albertus was not altogether a labor of love, and he felt so 
sadly bored at following Dares through dry descriptions of 
battles that he sought solace in laughing at himself :— 


Ridetur chorda qui semper oberrat eadem 
Quamvis sit doctus et citharista bonus. 
Voecibus instare nos semper oportet eisdem 

Sternuntur, sternunt, milia multa cadent. 


There is a humor in the above which tempts one to overlook 
false quantities. 
These Latin tellers of the tale, students of the cloister, in- 
tended to be classical in their style, and to follow as best they 
might in the steps of the antique. But with the courtly lay 
poets of France aud Germany who wrote in their respective 
vernaculars it was otherwise. ‘To their eyes the whole story 
became an affair of chivalry, like the Cycles of Arthur or 
Charlemagne. The hero becomes a knight who fights in 
honor of his lady-love, the Gods dwindle down into magicians. 
When Ilerbert of Fritslar sings of Hercules, he gives hic: 
the old Hesse-Thuringian coat of arms. Konrad of Wurzburg 
introduces amoug the chiefs of ships Cursalion of Hungary, 
Levant of Scotland, Anachel of England, and other imaginary 
heroes, who are more remote from myths than myth is from 
history. Asa theatrical manager would say, the whole thing 
comes out with *‘new scenery, dresses, and decorations.” 
The oldest of what we may call the romantic poets who 
have treated the subject, older indeed than Iscanus and Alber- 
tus, was Benoit de Saint-More, a French trowvere, probably of 
‘Touraine, who flourished about the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury; and who, besides a version of the Eneid and a history 
in rhyme of the Duke of Normandy, wrote a long ** roman de 
Troyes” in 30,000 lines of this kind :— 

Ceste estoire nest pas usee, 

Nen gaires Jeus non est trouvee, 

Ja retraite non fust ancore 

Mes Benciz de Saiate More 

La retreite faite cdite, &e. 


The poet, who writes in the third person, boasts, as will be 
seen, that be has resened the story from oblivion ; but thero 
is no doubt that bis chief authority is Dares, whom he indeed 
mentions as ‘‘Daires,” and that he also uses Dictys, Virgil, 
and Ovid. It seems that he also avails himself of a new 
source of informatiou—the “ Cosmograpty” of Julius Hono- 
rius Orator, once ascribed to Julius Casar. Nor does he 
seruple to enliven his narrative with episodes of his own in- 
vention, and to him we are apparently indebted for the first 
mention of the loves of Troilus and Briseida—a lady who is 
not to be confounded with the Briseis of Homer. Passing 
througli the hands of Boccaccio aud Chaucer, she ultimately 
became the Cressida of Shakespeare, who, like Benoit, makes 
her the daughter of Calchas, a ‘Trojan prince, as he is described 
by Dares. The ‘** Liet von Troye,” a German poem by Herbert 
von Fritslar, who at the command of Landgrave Hermann of 
Thuringen wrote it towards the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, is little more than a translation of Benoit’s 
roman.” 

Of great literary importance is the poem which its author, 
Konrad of Wurzburg, left unfinished at his death in 1287. 
To him as to Herbert the poem of Benoit served as a basis, 
and, though he refers to Dares, he seems only to know him 
at second-hard. He is, however, no slavish follower of the 
Frenchman, aud makes an independent use of his Ovid and 
his Statius. What is very singular, he tells a pretty story of 
the infancy of Paris, which, it seems, is not to ba found any- 
where but in the Iliad of Simon Capra Aurea. By the com- 
mand of Priam the shepherds are about to kill the dangerous 
child with a sword, but Paris, seeing his own face reflected in 
the blade, smiles as it so sweetly that they desist from their 
purpose. ‘The words of Simon are these :— 














































was so impaired that he could not accept the office. : apettn gages ~ r ae . “d 
ae : . ‘ |person ambitiously styling himself ‘‘ Pindarus Thebanus,” | 
‘The Washington correspondent of the Sunday Dispatch, of and entitled ‘Epitome Iliados Homeric,’ and embodying 
this city, says that the elevation of George H. Williams to the | the substance of the Homeric story, was long current among 
position of High Commissioner upon the Alabama claims, | medizeval scholars. Homer was comparatively slighted because | 
also to the Attorney Generalship, and more recently his /j,o was thought an untrustworthy authority who had grossly | 
nomination for the Chief Justiceship, were all due to his wife, | perverted the truth, plainly started by his conscientious pre- 
who, by some mysterious influence, accomplishes wonders in | decessor Dares, who never outraged common sense by intro | 
high quarters. | ducing gods and goddesses into the midst of human battles. | 
‘The gifts received by Yale College during the year ended | There is no doubt that the so-called Dares takes what may be | 
June 14, amount to $196,284, which was distributed as follows: | called a truly ‘‘ rationalistic” view of the tale of Troy. As we 
To endowment fund $167,115; to fellowships, $10,000; to|have seen, he makes very moderate use of supernatural 
special department, $11,000; to scholarships, $3,000. During | agency, and even reduces the wooden horse to a painting on a | 
the same time Harvard received but $158,075. gate. ‘hat the admired Dares had nothing to do with the 
Among his many eccentricities, the late Mr. Chisholm Anstey | priest mentioned by Homer, but was a prosaic narrator of a 
could count an extraordinary love of cats, of which at the Jeg sage ser — a of — “yoy = 
time of his death in India he had twenty-five. Fourteen of Of the admirers, Josephus Iscanus, an English monk who 
these were brought to the hawmer at his death and fetched |#bout the end of the twelfth century wrote a poem ‘‘De 
£2. The smallness of the sum was a terrible blow to the old | Bello Trojano,” thus gravely rests the value of the “ Vates 
native butler, who had regarded his master’s pets as almost | Phrygius,” as he calls him, on the unquestionable fact that he 
sacred animals. | Was an eye witness of the batiles thus described :— 
Changes, says Hamerton, come to children ‘‘as relief, to | 
men as interruption” For a man to do his work well he | 
inust get his powers well in hand, and it is only exceptional | 
men who can do this in a moment. 
The Swiss Government has decided, on account of the 
Pope's encyclical letter, to hand the Papal Nuncio bis pass- 
port, and send him to roam. 


Mira quidem dictu, sed vera, advertite, pandam ; 
Nam vati Phrygio Martem certissimus index 
Explicuit presens oculus, quem fabula nescit. 


| So says Iscanus, one of the most important of the medieval 
| poets who treated the subject in Latin. Equally important is 
Albertus Stadensis, a German abbot, who lived through the 
| greater part of the thirteenth century, aud wrote a ‘‘ Troilus” 
The Dannevirke says it is intimated that a new solution of | which, according to Dr. Dunger, was never printed, aud a 
the German Danish controversy has been seriously proposed. | MS, of which is only to be found in the Wolffeubuttel Library. 
Prussia is to give up a considerable portion of Sleswick in | Albertus seems to have been rather a facetious person, some- 
exchange for the Danish colonies in the West Indies. The | what given to punning. Thus, he says :— 
intelligence does not meet with much credence in Germany. | 
Baron Reuter declares that he did all be ought to in regard 
to the Persian concessicn, but that the contract was revoked _ : . 
by his refusal to agree to certain modifications. with other pleasantries of a like kind. Like Iscanus, he used 
The Pensiero of Nice says that General Garibaldi’s health is | Dares as bis principal_source, and, speaking of himself, thus 
improving, but that he is obliged to keep himself, for the most | bears testimony to the value of his authority :— 
time, in a recumbent posture, and to use crutches when | 
walking. 
The Legislative Council of Victoria has rejected the Land | 
Bill. Parliament has, in consequence, been prorogued, and | 
will be dissolved in January next. ’ _ |No Homeric nonsense or anything of that kind! 
A telegram has heen received from Sydney stating that Sir your Dares, who only wrote about what he saw. 
James Martin bas been appointed Chief Justice of New South | however, i 
Wales, to succeed Sir Alfred Stephen, C.B., who bas resigned | giges :— 
the office. 


The Zastern Budget states that two English insurance com, | 


Eneus Eneas, cojus caput nea cassis 
Protegit— 


Nulla poetarum posuit figmenta, Daretis 
Historiam, soliti seribere vera, tenens. 
Et Phrygitis fuit iste Dares et tempore belli 

Ipse quidem miles provlia rite refert. 


Quasi loquebantur vel potuere loqui. 


Hane (Daretem) sequor adjiciens interdum verba viorum 


| Sed puer aspicens ensem radiare coruscum 
Arridet gladio nescius euse necis. 


| Konrad’s unfinished poem was completed by an anonymous 
| successor who was content to use Dares and Dictys. 
| The knowledge of the tale was widely diffased by Guido de 


Colonna, a learned judge in Messana, who, in spite of many 
|interruptions, completed in 1237 an ‘** Historia destructionis 


Trojz,” which, written in barbarous Latin, was translated 


into the language of every European nation that took an 
| interest in literature, and bad several successors. 
| the work is not very important. 


Otherwise 
His chicf soares is Benoit, 


whom he does not name, and he uses other authors. 


We could, if it were worth while, give a tclerably full descrip- 
tion of another German poem, wrongly attriouted to the cele- 
brated Wolfram of Escheubach, But in this the autaor shows 
himself so utterly independent of all precedent, and so reck- 
lessly jumbles together all that he may have derived from 
ancient sources, that he can scarcely be regarded as a link io 
the chain which conuects medieval with ancient Troy. 





—ssiieanalia 
“LELAND’S ENGLISH GIPSIES.” 


The Saturday Reviiv, in noticing the above work, says: 
** Now that we are promised a Romany English vocabulary to 


| follow Mr. Leland’s present work, which is to be many times 


more extensive than any ever before pubiished, reaching, he 

hints, to possibly five or six thousand words, we would fain 

hope that the author will hold himself no longer bound by his 

singular vow of literary abstention, if only for the sake of 

sparing himself unnecessary tronble As it is, he has been at 

the pains of ‘ reading a copious Hindostant dictionary entirely 
|through word by word to a patient gipsy, noting down ail 
| which be recognized and his renderings of them,’ and he is 
kind enough to say that, bad Pott and Paspati dune the samo, 
those learned men would have found overwhelming proofs of 
the Indian origin of Romany. As he has met with a writer 
in an American magazine who declares that ‘gipsy had very 
little affinity with Hindustani,” besides another anthor who 

coolly asserts that the fact of there being a ‘few Hindu 
words’ found in gipsy by no means proves its origin to be 
Indian, he may perhaps take the mote credit for what he 
would appear to think an original and independent conclusion 
come to by himself from studying Anglo-Romany and differ- 
ent works on India. Even now his study has but led him to 
the queer definition of the language as ‘in the main Sanskrit 
with many Persian words intermingled,’ whilst his historical 
discovery amounts to little more than the general and vague 





Stick to | belief that the gipsies are the ‘ descendants of a vast number 
Albertus, 
aspires to a liceuse similar to that claimed by Thuki- 


of Hindus, of the primitive tribes of Hindostan, who were 
| expelled or emigrat:d from that country early in the fourteenth 
century.’ 
| “Of the fact of Upper India having been, either aborigi- 
nally or in the second degree, the home of this nomad people, 
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po scholar, if for linguistic reasons alone, will now venture to| TRANSPARENT Parper.—A German invention, recently | C82°°S, the boat would return to the ship, and lie to for us in 

doubt. To connect their migration, however, as is so often, patented, has for its object the rendering more or less trans- 28 see Ley aganaer sae oma There = not a breath of air ; 

done, with the invasion and the barbarities of Timour, is to| parent of paper used for writing or drawing, either with | eine tee = dy ok ue Shas oF oil, heaving with huge round 

take undue account of what appears from the conqneror’s| ink, pencil, or crayon, and also to give the paper such a sur- Prk "2 aan t Sao whence comes to us the long con- 

Life by Arabschah, that gipsies were met with by Timour at) face that such writing or drawing may be completely removed | anes t rae er the surf. Before us are the white battle- 

Samarcand prior to his invasion of Hindostan. Would it| by washing, without in any way injuring the paper. The as te &k a ge east agen Rett a low reef of rock; at 

moreover have been the low or pariah caste, to which the | object of making the paper translucent is that when used in ~<a aun > ae castle, whitewashed houses and towers are 

gipsy seems most nearly to correspond, that the usurper| school the scholars can trace the copy, and thus become nee isha apeimeie ie gt otherwise covered with most 

would be most likely to drive ont? And would they within| proficient in the formation of letters without the explana- escapee ceggpee a . n the top of the height stand out a 
twenty years’ time have made their way so far West as Ger-| tions usually necessary ; and it may also be used in any place iree sinall forts, which command the castle and town at their 




















inany, where there are intimations of them between 1416 and 
1420? whilst at Paris, as Pasquier tells us from the city 
chronicles, they showed themselves in a troop of a hundred 
or so in August 1427, giving themselves out as Christian 
pilgrims expelled from Egypt by the Mahometans. Their own 
traditions, were they ten times more definite or vnauimously 
held than they are now, would go for little in the estimation 
of any practised ethnologist. But the fact is that nothing like 
a common or settled account is given of themselves by the 
gipsies of any two lands or communitjes. Vaguely pointing 
towards the East, their tradition tends on the whole towards 
the Egyptian origin which the popular notions of European 
nations had in general till of late years assigned to them. 
Yet that the Rom or Romni are to be identified with the 
Dom or Domni caste of Hindoos, allied to the Nats, the real 
gipsies of India at the present day—the letters D and R being 
hardly distinguishabls n gipsy mouths—is not only attested 
by the name they give themselves, but borne out by proofs 
without limit from the study of their speech and of their 
characteristic customs or habits, of which the volume before 
us furnishes so many interesting samples. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


A new story from the pen of Sir Arthur Helps is in the 
press. It is concerned with Russian conspiracies, and 
gives an account of the economics of Siberia, to which his 
chief characters are transported. 

A new volume of sermons by the Archbishop of West- 
minster, entitled, “ Sin and its Consequences,” is in the press, 
and will be ready shortly. 

Mr. R. E. Francillon, authorjof “ Earl's Dene,” “ Pearl and 
Emerald,” ete., is writing a new story, called “ Olympia,” 
for the Genileman’s Magazine. 

A new edition is in the press of the well-known sporting- 
book, “ Jorrock’s Jaunts and Jollities,’ which has been for 
some time out of print. 

A company has been formed called “ The Protestant 
Newspaper Company, limited,” for the purpose of starting a 
newspaper in Manchester, called the Protestant Standard, the 
object being to have in Lancashire an organ to uphold Evan- 
gelical principles in opposition to Ritualism. 

Mark Twain is following the example of Mr. Charles 
Reade and Mr. Boucicault, and bringing out a novel written 
jointly by himself and Charles Dudley Warner. It is ealled 
the “ Gilded Age,” end its title is sufficient to show that il 
will be a tolerably severe satire upon this age of gilt, which 
some people call gold. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins’ “ New Magdalen” has been translated 
into Italian,and is to be published at Milan. 

Sir Samuel Baker will give the results of his recent African 
explorations in two large volumes. 

Guizot is again well, aud has another volume ready for the 
press. 

The new edition of Hammerton’s “ Thoughts About Art,” 
will be welcomed by that genial author’s numerous admirers. 

Jobn Fiske’s book, entitled, “ Outlines of Cosmic Philoso- 
phy, Based on the Doctrine of Evolution,” will be published 
simultaneously in London and here, 

An English publisher announces a volume on the “ Pro- 
longation of Human Life,” by Doctor John Gardner, the 
author of a well-known work on domestic medicine. 

George Henry Lewes is writing “ Problems of Life and 
Mind,” and the first volume has been published by Trubuer. 

A constitutional histery of Canada, from the conquest in 
1760 to the passing of the Constitutional Act in 1791, by Mr. 
$s. J. Watson, the librarian of the Legislative Assembly 
Library at Ontario, is about to be published. 

The first impressiongfof Mr. Mill’s Autobiography, consist- 
ing of 3,000 copies, was all sold within six days of publica- 
tion, and a second impression of the same number is already 
exhausted. 

The Life, Reminiscences, and Personal Recollections of 
Edwin Forrest, the Great American Tragedian, by James 
Rees, which have been appearing for several mouths past, in 
weekly instalments, in the Philadelphia Sunday Merewry, is 
now in press, and will be published in a few days, in book 
form. 

The Scotman’s London correspondent is informed that Mr. 
Mill’s three posthumous essays on religious subjects, “ The 
Utilitarianism of Religion,” “ Nature,” and “ Therson,” will 
be pubiished in one volume, and that among the botanicel 
specimens he has bequeathed to the Kew Museum there are 
some new species of which he is said to have been the dis- 
coverer. 

The Camden Society will alusost immediately publish the 
text of two volumes of letters, addressed, in 1673 and 1674, 
from London to Sir Joseph Williamson, at Cologne, where 
he was plenipotentiary with Sir Leoline Jenkins, to the Con- 
gress of Peace. They are edited from the Record Office 
MSS. by Mr. Christie, avthor of the “ Life of the First Earl 
of Shaftesbury,” and illustrate the history of the famous 
Cabal Ministry. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND MECHANICAL. 


Wuire LeAp.—Mr. William Thompson, of Wandsworth- 
road, has patented some improvements in the manufacture 
of white lead. The invention{relates to improvements in the 
process of and apparatus used in manufacturing white lead. 
The melting-pan is made in compartments for regulating the 
temperature and securing the purity of the blue lead. This | 
lead is made into thin sheets of open texture by pouring it 
into a revolving cylinder kept cool, and it is granulated by 
running it into a thin stream between a roller and an inclined 


where tracings may be required, as by laying the paper over 


the object to be copied it can be plainly seen. Writing paper 


is used by preference, its preparation consisting in first 
saturating it with benzine, and then immediately coating the 
paper with a suitable, rapidly-drying varnish before the 
benzine can evaporate. The application of varnish is by#pre- 
ference made by plunging the paper in a bath of it, but tt 
may be applied with a brush or sponge. The varnish is pre- 
pared of the following ingredients :—Boiled bleacted lin- 
seed oil, 20 Ib.; lead shavings, 1 lb.; oxide of zine,5 Ib ; 
Venetian turpentine, 1g !b. Mix and boil eight hours. After 
covling, strain, and add white gum copal, 5 1b., and gum san- 
darac, 14 Ib.—Journal of Applied Science. 


ANTIQUITIES IN THE Caucasus —Ja Caucase states that 
the Archeological excavations made during the past summer 
in the districts of Alexandropol and Etchmiasdin, in the 
province of Erivan, have produced important results. Uten- 
sils of iron, silver, gold, and bronze have been found, which 
belong to an age anterior to the introduction of Christianity 
into the country. The excavations in the neighborhood of 
Alexandropol have brought to light a Pagan temple of gigan- 
tic dimensions, and not far from it a cunciform inscription, 
of which a photograph has been taken. 


TeLecrapnic Criocks.—IJn Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, an 
electric-clock has been established to move the hands of 
seventy different clocks, scattered all over the city. The 
motive clock is powerful, and has a pendulum composed cf 
hollow coils of copper wire. ‘These swing to and fro over 
the poles of horseshoe maguets, and every time they pass 
from one pole to the opposite a currentof eiectricity is called 
up inductively in the coils, flows up the wire, and thence to 
the seventy dials, giving a current of an opposite nature at 
each swing. Bebind each dial is an astatic permanent mag- 
net, suspended on a pivoi, and surrounded by a co'l of wire, 
and it rotates under the clectric influence from the wires. A 
small weight may be used to each dial if the hands are 
heavy, and the pivoted magnet may merely regulate the time. 
Of course every clock will be exactly alike, and will run 
with very little attention. To prevent the pendulum of the 
motive clock from moving too fast by the increase in the 
length of vibration of the pendulum, a magnetic bridling 
apparatus is attached. 





LIGHTNING AND LignYNninG-Rops.—In the Journal of the 
Franklin lnstitute, Mr. John M. Mott concludes bis papers 
“On Lightning and Lightning-rods.” He comes to the fol- 
lowing among other conclusions :—* Lightning rods, as 
usually erected, do not aflord much protection.” * ‘The con- 
ducting power of lightning-reds is proportional to their solid 
contents, and not to their surfaces.” “ Insulators are of no 
use in any case.” “ The rod must be attached directly to the 
building, the closer the better.” “Sharp points for the 
upper terminations of rods are neces ; rods are of but 
little value without them.” These conclusions are, in many 
respects, so opposed to received ideas, that they require Care- 
ful examination, 








Se ne 
“BIG BEN.” 


“ The great clock of the Houses of Parliament is stopped 
for a day or two, in order that the * going train’ may be 
cleaned by Messrs. Dent. During the present month its ac- 
cumulated error has on no occasion exceeded a sound.” — 
Pall Mali Gazette 


Big Ben, that beats from Barry’s Tower 
‘The march of time and tide, 

To Britain’s Commons, and the world 
Of London far and wide, 

Stops—and the town that marked the hush 
Of his deep voice with pain, 

Is glad to hear ’tis but a halt, 
To clean his “ going train.” 


We who—nor Dents nor Denisons— 
But ask of clocks the hour, 

Read with surprise of “ going trains” 
Up there, in Barry’s Tower. 

And think, if “ going trains” in air 
As, upon earth, be rash, 

A mercy tis that, long ere this, 
Big Ben’s not gone to smash ! 


But with more wonder still we learn 
That, in the month gone by, 
A face of such ideal truth 
Big Ben has shown on high, 
That the accumulated slips 
Which in his black book show, 
On no day of the thirty days 
Beyond a second go! 


O, brave Big Ben, that keep’st true step 
Thus with the tide of time, 

Long may’st thou to the Commons set 
Example so subiime ; 

That England, both of House below 
And Clock above, may say, 

Tis no vain boast that to the world 
Sle shows the time of day! 

—Punceh. 
——__@—___—. 


CAPE COAST CASTLE. 


The usual misty vapor which providentially dims the 
vertical rays of the sun on the coast of Guinea had vanished 
for the nonce, and his majesty was blazing away right over 
one’s head most mercilessly as we shoved off from her H.M.S. 

















feet, the native quarter of which, built of a red-colored mix- 
ture called here swish, and in our own west country at home, 
cobb, is very extensive, and spreads itself away to the east- 
ward. On the top of the centre fort is a lighthouse, one of the 
four which illuminate this side of the continent from Sierra 
Leone to the Cape, and unlike its neighbor at Monrovia, so:we 
three hundred and more miles to the westward, shines ont 
pretty steadily: tho latter is visible only when the great 
republic of Liberia is in funds. ‘ 

But the roar of the surf is becoming louder, and one ean seo 
the lustrous halos made by th: huge swolls on which wo 
| have been riding, as they dash themselves in clouds of foam 
upon the black reef on which the castle is built; and here, 
leaping through the breakers, come the canoes which are to 
land us. So we lie toon our oars, and watch them coming 
alongside. ‘They are each manned by six or seven stalwart 
| negroes, naked all bat a clout—‘ stripped to a gantline,” as 
one of our boat’s crew forward observos—and singing with 
| might aad main to something very like a Gregorian chant: 
| , 


Ma ma eum agin, 
A cum egin, a cum agin. 


This is not only a welcome to us white men, but also an 
invigorating chorus by which they nerve themselves in their 
| paddling, to overcome a more than usually obstinate sea. 
The canoes are hollow ** dug-outs”—that is, consist of a trunk 
of a tree hollowed out, and rudely finished off in the bow and 
stern. ‘The better sert have some weather-boards built up 
forward, to take the seas, and into one of these it is always 
desirable to get, however temptingly smooth the water may 
appear tobe. ‘There was hardly room for three of us to crouch 
down forward, for these wretched craft boast of no thwarts ; 
j and thus bent double, off we paddle to dash through a boiling 

surf, with a wild boat’s crew singing themselves up to a pitch 
of distraction, hissing savagely through their clenched teeth 
as they dig us out a passage through tho breakers, and resum- 
ing their monotonous welcome, as, rounding a litile jutting 
reef, we are paddled to the store in comparatively smooth 
water with ‘*Me macum agin.” Itis an excitement, I will 
not say worth goiug through, but one that never fails to make 
the pulse beat a little quicker, aud the heart wish that one was 
well through all the turbulence and the danger. A dusky 
crowd is on the sands, who rush at you, and fist you, aud 
quarrel for you, and talk for you! Good heavens! how our 
colored brothers will talk; and amidst loud congratualationr, 
and louder demands for “dash” for carrying you ashore, 
which office they perform very much as if you were a sack of 
corn, at last we find ourselves on ferra firma. We are now 
right under the walls of the castle; and a gateway opons close 
upon the landing-place, with its picturesque sentry grinning 
with true negro sympathy at the animated disputes we leave 
behind us amongst our carriers and canoemen. Picturesque 
he was not by reason of kis black face—these were common 
enough—but on account of his Zouave uniform, which, how- 
ever ill adapted men say it is fur African service, is certainly 
the handsomest in Her Majesty’s service. After passing 
under the narrow, and by co means over cleanly archway, we 
found ourselves in a large open court aud parade-ground. 
The interior of the castle may be said roughly to be divided 
into two courts by the officers’ messroom, which is over the 
qnarters of the men; the eastern court, in which we now are, 
is the larger of the two; and here are laid the remains of the 
unfortunate L, E. L, and of her husband, G. Macl: an, a former 
governor of the castle. ‘Their resting-places are alongside 
each other, undivided in death at least, whatever credence 
‘may have been given to the scandals which were once so rife 
about Mrs. Maclean's untimely end; but time has_ been 
almost as hostile to the humble titles which here matk her 
grave as it has been to the reputation of he: poems. Who 
reads them now? Soon all trace of these two tombs—some 
red and blue tiling let into the pavement of the parade, in the 
shape of a St. George’s Cross, with the initials of ber maiden 
name, L, E. L. (which she once made so popular,) on the arm 
of the cross, and G. M. (those of her husband) on a plain St. 
Andrew’s Cross—all trace of these must soon vanish, for the 
tiling is already much dislocated and broken, Yet who could 
stand over them, in this dreadful, deadly, pestilential place, 
without a feeling of tho deepest sympathy for the fate of one 
who, in time past, was the idol of society, and whose life was 
ended so mysteriously and suddenly on such a spot! A good 
and lofty flight of steps leads from the head of these fading 
meworials to the officers’ messroom, to which we are heartily, 
if not vociferously invited by the languid occupants, who are 
at tiffin. But mstead of taking the reader into luncheon, it 
will not be amiss to give somo brief history of the castle itself. 

It was the last possession left us at the end of the war 
between ourselves and the Dutch in 1667, who, having pre- 
viously destroyed the original monopoly of the Portuguese, 
hoped to substitute for it another of their own, From that 
time to this a very spizited competition, with many alterna- 
tions of fortune, went on between us until 1867, when the 
Dutch found the difficulties of maintaining their forts and 
dependencies so great, and so expensive, that after. cxchanging 
Accra for our scattered western forts of Axim and Dixcoye in 
1868, they last year ceded the whole of their possessions on 
the coast of Guinea, as is well known to the reader, including 
the present bone of contention between the Asbantees and 
ourselves, the fine old fortress of St. George d’Elmina, whose 
white towers and battlements, some seven miles to the west- 
ward, shine in the distance. But, meanwhile, these old walls 
of Cape Coast have seen many vicissitudes. ‘The Ashanlees 
who are now pressing our gallant blue-jackets and marines so 
hard, have always claimed sovereign rights over this sea board, 
rights grounded upon the plea of their having defeated the 
Fantees, the tribe immediately in the neighborhood of Cape 
Coast, and the sea-shore. The first time we were brought 
into collision with the Asbantees was in 1807, they having 
invaded and laid waste the Fantee territory, and advanced 
almost to the walls of the castle. Again, four years later, 
in 1811, a second invasion took place, to avenge an unpro- 
voked assault made by the Fantees on the inhabitants of 
Accra, beeause they had not assisted them in 1807. 











Avain 
knife, and receiving it in water. The shects and granules for the shore. We had a good two miles’ pull before we |in 1817, an invasion took place, which caused the greatest 1 
are charged upon trucks, which are run upon rails into the} gould reach the outside edge of that never ending surf which distress among the Fautees; and the British, having inter- | 
chambers where the chemical reagenis act on the lead, £0 as} peats so unrelenting along the whole west coast of Africa fered to protect them, were themselves blockaied in this 
to convert it into white lead, the trucks charged with the| where we should await the arrival of canoes from the shore it castle, and with such determination, that the government 
converted lead being run cut at opposite doors. The convert- being impossible, or at least extremely dangerous, to attempt | 


ing-chambers are supplied with acid gases and vapors heated 
before their introduction in steam-jacketed pipes or vessels. 


to land in ships’ boats, and consequently very properly for- 
bidden by the Admiralty. After we had shifted into the 


found it necessary, in order to avert the imminent danger 
which threatened the place, to advance a large sam of 
money which the king of Ashantee had demanded from the 
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Fantees ; ‘vith this the invader was contented, and returned to 
Coomassie, his capital. The result of these repeated incursions 
induced the government to request the home authorities to fit 
out an embassy to be sent to the court of Ashantee. ‘This 
course was approved of, and resulted in a treaty being ratified 
between Ashantee and ourselves, and the placing of a British 
Resident at the capital Coomassie, together with a great in- 
crease in the trade between the two countries. Soon, how- 
ever, fresh complications arose after the arrival of a minister 
sent direct from the home government to reside at Coomassie, 
who framed a new treaty with the king, which was not satis- 
factory to the authorities at Cape Coast; and the home gov- 
ernment, after the whole subject had been fully investigated 
by committees of the House of Commons in the years 1816 
and 1817, brought in a bill abolishing the African Company, 
and transferring to the crown all its forts and possessions. 
This took place in 1821 and in 1822, Sir Charles Macarthy, 
the able governor of Sierra Leone, assumed the administration 
of the Cape Coast dependency as well. He, adopting a war 
policy, soon brought matters to acrisis. War was declared 
by the Ashantees, who immediately invaded our territory, and 
at last, January 21, 1824, on the banks of the Prab, took place 
the disastrous battle of Assamncon. A large body of the 
Ashantees in the earlier part of the day crossed the river 
higher up, and attacked Sir Charles in flank and rear, cutting 
his army to pieces. The governor, badly wounded, retired to 
a part of the field where his ally, the king of Denkera, and his 
people still offered a stout defence; but the enem was not to 
be denied, and there remained nothing but flight. Mr. Wil- 
liams, the governor's secretary, fell stunned by a ball, and 

was captured by the enemy, but was rescued from: death by a 
caboceer, or chief, who had formerly received some kindness at 
his hands. When he came to himself, he was horrified to see 

around him the headless trunks of Sir Charles and two of his 
officers. He remained for some time a prisoner in the Ashan- 
tee camp, during the whole of which period he was regularly 

locked up at night in the same hut with the heads of his un- 

fortunate comrades, which by some peculiar process were kept 
in a state of perfect preservation. The heart of Sir Charles 
was eaten by the chiefs, in order that they might obtain a 
share of his bravery; and his flesk dried, together with his 

bones, was divided among the caboceers of the army, to act as 

charms. After their victory, the Asbantees opened negotia- 

tions with us; and Mr. Williams, theough the intervention of 
the Dutch governor of Elmina, was restored to his friends, 
being brought into that fortress in a state of nudify, with his 

hands tied behind him. ‘This was the only practical result of 
the Ashantee overtures, and fresh efforts were made by the 

garrison of Cape Coast to 1etrieve their misfortunes. The 

blue jackets and marines were landed from the squadron, and 

garrisoned the castle and outlying forts, whilst the whole of 
the military and native allies marched to attack the enemy. 

A hard-fought “but drawn battle was the consequence, and 

Colonel Sutherland recalled the troops within the castle. 

Meanwhile, the old king, Osai ‘Tutu, had died, and was suc- 

ceeded by his brother, Osai Okotu, who resumed the offensive, 

and advanced with his army to the walls of Cape Coast. Most 

vigorous exert ons were made to put the place in a state of 
defence, All the male ‘nhabitants were exhorted to offer the 

most determined resistance; not only were the ships’ com- 

panics of the men-of-war landed to man the guns, but the 

seamen from merchantmen in the roads were also disem- 

barked; and soon this force was strengthened by the oppor- 

tune arrival of a man-of-war with a considerable detachment 

of the African corps. Another general engagement took 

place, terminated only by the fall of night, and although a 

renewal of the action was expected the next cay, yet what 

British and native valor could not do, the deadly nature of the 
climate accomplished; decimated by the ravages of small-pox 

and dysentery, and by the starvation, which, however, was 

producing the same dreadful effects in Cape Coast Town, the 

Ashuntees retired, after reducing the surroundin;; country to a 

wilderness, and, but for the timely arrival of a slip from Eng- 

land Jaden with rice, starvation must have sweyt off those of 
our allies whom pestilence bad spared. Two years after this, 

in September 1826, a decisive victory was obtained by our- 

selves und our allies at the village of Dodowah, some twenty 

miles from Acera; here ten thousand Ashantees attacked with 

the utmost gallantry eleven thousand English and native 
troops, and succeeded in driving in the centre of the allied 

forces ; but Colonel Purdon, bringing up the reserve, drove 

them hack with grape and rockets. The Ashantees, thrown 

inio confusion by these unheard-of projectiles, never rallied 

again; and although they did not seek safety in flight, but 

remained on the field that night, the king, inatead of renewing 
the attack, withdrew the remainder of his army, and retired to 
Coomassie, where, after many attempts at negotiation, which 

languished for several years, the king made peace in 1831, 

sending one of his nephews to Cape Coast as a hostage, toge- 
ther with six hundred ounces of gold, as securities for future 
good conduct. 

Such is a brief outline of our old Ashantee wars; and as 
these lines are written, it seems as if the old story is repeating 
itself. Knowing the place as well as the writer does, there is 
not muck to fear on our part except from the climate and the 
want of food. Nothing can save our noble feilows from the 
first of these evils; and for the second, it is most sincerely to 
be hoped that government will use every exertion to supply 
our blue-jackets and marines with fresh meat and vegetables. 
All these must be imported; for although the industry of the 
Wesleyan missionaries always produced an excellent amount 
of the latter, yet we must recollect that the gardens of these 
devoted men are some miles from the castle and town, and 
must now have been long ago destroyed by the enemy. As 
for the former, the supply of beef always camo fiom Sierra 
Leone, for nothing in the shape of ox, ass, or horse can live at 
Cape Coast. Suppose we take a walk outside the castle walls. 
The great and western gateway lets us ont into the western 
parade-ground, which bas upon our right the garrison chapel, 
a neat litthe whitewashed structure, with some attempts at 
stained glass in its windows; on our left, the surf of old ocean 
is thundering ; the road leads straight on for Elmina along 
the sea-shore; while the “‘bush”—as the thick suffocating 
forests are called—closely confines it on the land-side. As far 
as roads go in Africa, this is a most excellent one, and about a 
mile or so from the castle, brings us to the cemetery, a huge, 
ragged-looking place, crowded with dilapidated monuments, 
some of them of very expensive constraction, but unable to 
stand the wear of the climate any better than tho poor fellows 
who rest beneath them. The whole ground is covered with 
the long and prickly tendrils of the sensitive plant, which 
swarm over the ruins, and render what remains « f the inserip- 
tions almost undecipherable. Before reaching this most 
melancholy spot, we passed on our left a loft; plane-tree, 
which was pointed out tous as forming the favorite seat of 
poor Mrs. Maclean during her brief sojourn here. It is diffi- 
cult to read the subjoined extract from: one of her poems, com- 
posed beneath this very tree, without feeling how completely 





I am myself but a vile link 
Amid life’s weary chain, 

But I have spoken hallowed words, 
Ob, do not say in vain! 


My first, my last, my only wish— 
Say, will my charmed chords 

Wake to the morning light of fame, 
And breathe again my words ? 


Will the pale youtn by his dim lamp, 
Himself a dying flame, 

From many an antique scroll beside 
Choose that which bears my name ? 


Let music make less terrible 
© The silence of the dead, 
I care not, so my spirit last 
Long after life has fled. 


The above is a fair sample of her powers; and one cannot 


taken them is undeserved. 

‘There are some very good houses indeed at Cape Coast: the 
residence of the governor, for instance, those of certain mer- 
chants, and of the Wesleyan Mission, which has also built a 
very substantial and commodious chapel with a small square 
embattled tower at its southern end, looking quite imposing, 
at the end of one of the principal streets. 

But we have meanwhile forgotten, in this land of gold even, 
the real object of our visit, which was, I confess, not so much 
to make a pilgrimage to Mr. Maclean’s grave, and satisfy our 
curiosity about the settlement, as to procure some of the 
native jewellery, as mementoes of the coast of Guinea. How 
much gold is produced annually, I cannot tell, but on gala- 
days all the native women of any consequence are decorated 
with large quantities of it; their slave-girls appear with neck- 
laces and armlets and anklets of the precious métal, sometimes 
consisting only of the nuggets simply strung together, while 
others wear rather rudely fashioned ornaments ; bul all these 
denote at anyrate that go!d is still very plentiful; and it is 
certain that if only the climate permitted good European labor, 
or that the natives were industrious, much more might be 
acquired than we have any idea of at present. You will meet 
on these festivals ladies of color with their wood variously and 
beautifully dressed, Let us describe one as a sample. She 
has combed her wool ont till it is as fine as silk, and netted it 
into the shape and size of » yrenadier’s bearskin, end the 
whole is crowned with a massive gold comb; large ear-rings 
of a rather tasteful filigree-work depend from the lobes, and 
rest upon her shoulders; she has a necklace of rough glit- 
tering nuggets, and bracelets «nd armlets, and zodiac rings 
on her fingers, and heavy ankl-ts; and more rings decorate 
her toes; a gorgeous piece of f!iwered silk wound round the 
body reaches from the bosom to half-way down the calf of 
the leg, and is kept in its ploce by pressing the arms 
against the sides of the body; «ud then there is the ** kinki,” 
the essential part of a Fantee woman's costume, for none are 
without it after arriving at the age of puberty; the poorest 
ragamuffin in the place still winds her yard or so of Man- 
chester or native cloth round her body, and over the myste- 
rious kinki, or bustle, which, for all the world, looks like a flat 
piece of board fastened on abaft all above the hips, and at 
right angles to the back, is perched as often as not, the cheer- 
ful ‘* picaninnie,” his little head rolling from side to side in 
time with his mother’s step, and his restless black eyes twink- 
ling away at you with uninterrnpted good-humor. 

The jeweller receives us with much ceremony, and after 
ushering us into his house, produces an old cigar-case from 
his pocket, and empties out on his bedstead of bamboo all his 
merchandise. ‘This consists of chains, ear-rings, brooches and 
rings; the two latter being the favorite article with naval 
officers. There is one very good form of each—a brooch called 
the ‘* butterfly,” because it is made in the shape of that insect, 
with outspread wings of delic»te filigree-work; some of the 
ear-riugs are also very well made, in somewhat of the same 
pattern, The rings are called zodiac, and have the twelve 
sigus thereof in high-relief upon the circumference. With 
these latter we purpose to decorate our own brown knuckles, 
or those of our messmates who have commissioned us to pur- 
chase them. But we fail not to procure specimens of the 
former for fairer friends at home. But all this commerce 
occupies a long time, unless we are foolishly prepared to pay 
the price first demanded, The African is an enthusiast in 
** making trade,” as he terms all acts of purchase; and if you 
paid him his own price without demur, he would be torn by 
conflicting regrets—regret at not having demanded a great 
deal more, regret at losing the pleasure of being beaten down 
sixpence by sixpence into something like a just bargain, 

It is time, however, that we made for the shore and the ship, 
for another bargain has to be struck with our friends the 
canoe-men; and as the sea-breeze has been blowing fresh all 
the afternoon, the sea has got up too, and their price with it, 
Never mind; there is the ship’s second gig bobbing up and 
down outside, and we all wish very heartily that we were only 
bobbing up and down inside her. It is no use wishing only ; 
so, after ‘* much palaver,” and ‘* plenty much talkee,” and a 
good deal of gesticulation, and, we must add, a ‘* dash” of a 
couple of shillings, as an earnest of a second ‘dash’ on 
coming alongside our boat in safety, we shove off amid 
husky cheers of the men, and the stomach-patting congra- 
tulations of the picaninnies, and the subdaed solto-voce song of 
our paddlers, which, as we turn the point of the little protect- 
ing reef, and face the sea, soon, by a well executed crescendo 
passage, bursts into a savage hiss, as we charge a wave. Up 
goes the bow of the canoe high in air, amid sheets of foam, 
and we, thus exalted forward, have almost too good a view to 
be pleasant of our straining crew; thence down we plunge, 
after the crest of the sea has passed, with a force which makes 
you fancy yourself precipitated from a topsail yard—this kind 
of onset and shock being repeated three or four times, till at 
last we range up alongside our boat, and shift into her. After 
a little more strong palaver about the amount of our second 
dash to the canoe-men, who, nevertheless, paddle off on their 
return very well contented, if one may judge by the cheerful 
iteration of their favorite song, ‘‘ Ma ma cum agin,” we stretch 
gaily out for the good old corvette, a berth on board which 
not one of us would excbange for the most palatial residence 
in Cape Coast Town. 





* 





an egg in vinegar, inserted the egg in a five-gallon demijohn, 


present wonder is the zoologies! garden of Philadelphia, but 








the aspirations of the writer have been unfulfilled : 


dewijobn is not a fit home for such a bird. 


deny that the oblivion which hes so rapidly and surely over- 


A CenTENNIAL “‘ AMERICAN EaGie.”—A Pennsylvania paper aot , 
has started a story which bids fair to do good service asa| My father does the fighting, and my mother the talking 
quotable paragraph. As it runs, a lady softened the shell of 


she promises to raise an American eagle in a similar manner|sleep profoundly. 
for the Centennial Exposition. We s:bmit, however, that a 
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SCARLETT’S THREE HUNDRED. 
[Charge of the Heavy Cavalry at Balaklava, Oct. 26, 1854.] 
BY GERALD MASSEY. 








To horse, trot, gallop, and out with each blade! 
To-day, Lads, we ride on a dare-devil raid ; 
To-day, win a glory that never shall fade. 

Old England for ever, Hurrah ! 


An Army o’crhanging us, in the dceath-hush, 

Massed, like an Avalanche crowded to crush! 

Up at them, pierce them, ere on us they rush ! 
Ola England for ever, Hurrah ! 


Chariots of fire in the dark of death stand, 
With crowns for the foremost who fall for their land: 
My God, what a time ere we get hand to hand! 

Old England for ever, Hurrah ! 


Stick to old Scarlett, Lads. See how he goes 
In, for a near-sighted look at our foes: 
Faster, men, faster, or singly he'll close! 

Old England for ever, Hurrah ! 


Spring to aow, wedge thro’ now, cleave crest and crown 

All one as amowing machine, cut them down! 

For each foe round you strewn now 4 wreath of renown. 
Old England for ever, Hurrah ! 


O the lightning of life! O the thunder of steeds 
Saddles are emptied, but nobody heeds: 
All fighting to follow where Elliot leads. 

Old England for ever, Hurrah ! 


There’s fear in their faces ; they shrink from the shock ; 
They will open the door, only loud enough knock ; 
Keep turning the key, lest we stick in the lock. 

Old England for ever, Hurrah! 


| 


Right to the heart of the Bear we have dug— 

Heapt on his hinder legs trying to hug: 

Stop grinning at me with your vile ugly mug! 
Old England for ever, Hurrah ! 


Well done! Soul and steel alike trusty and true! 

By thoasands they faced our invincible few: 

Like sand in a sieve you have riddled them thro’. 
Old England for ever, Hurral: ! 


Charge back! Once again we must ride the Death-ride, 
Torn, tattered, but smiling with something of pride : 
Charge home; out of death; gory-grim: glorified ! 

Old England for ever, Hurrah ! 


One cheer for the living! One cheer for the dead! 

One cheer for the deed on that wide hill side red! 

The glory is gathered for dear Eugland’s head! 
Olé England for ever, Hurrah! 


—_—>-—___—_—_- 


AND WISDOM. 


WIT 


A Boston poetess says : 
“ Two things break the monotony 
Of an Atlantic trip ; 
Sometimes, alss! we ‘ship a sea,’ 
Sometimes we ‘see a ship.’ ” 

A Sricut MIsUNDERSTANDING.—A young lady, who had 
recently returned from the Island of Madeira, where she had 
been for her health, wes met by a friend, who, after the usual 
greeting, said; “I hope your trip has done you good—I must 
say you are not looking amiss after it.” “Oh! I feel much 
better, thank you; but I am still a miss for all that,” was the 
reply. 
Writing a sketch of his life, an Irishman says that he early 
ran away from his father because lie discovered that he was 
only his uncle. 
“Who's there ?” said Jenkins, one cold winter night, dis- 
turbed in his repose by some one knocking at the street-door. 
“A friend,’ was the answer. “ What do you want?’ 
“ Waut to stay here sll night.” “ Queer taste—stay there by 
all means,” was the benevolent reply. 
Appropriate provision has been made for the entertainment 
of the following ciasses: For the sporting men—steaks; for 
the wood-cutter—chops; for the tailor—goose; for the bill 
cvllector—a cold shoulder; for the lawyer—suet; for the 
sailor—duck ; for the carpenter—plane food ; for the barber 
—hare; and the teamster—well, the teamster can take his 
choice of the carte. ‘ 
A Rochester editor went hunting recently for the first time 
in twenty-two years, and was lucky enough to bring downan 
old farmer by a shot in the leg. ‘The distance was sixty-six 
yards. 
The business of a Soldier is called the Profession of Arms, 
and that of the Ballet Yancer might be styled the Profession 
of Legs. 
A Prupent Sweiu.—Client: “TI want U effect an insu- 
rance—six pounds a week in case of injury, and that sort of 
thing.” Clerk: “ Railway accidents, sir?” “ Client: “ Aw 
—no, Police.” f 
“A Conservative” writes to ask if three convictions for 
using false weights and measures are a bar to a man’s being 
elected mayor of an important town ?—Certainly not. The 
new mayor will know how to deal with other oftenders.— 
Hornet. 
When spiders desire exercise they take a fly.—J)id. 
Some of the Arab proverbs show their opinion of women : 
Obedience to women will have to be repented of. 
A man can bear anything but the mention of his women. 
Leave not a girl nor a green pasture unguarded. 
Women are the whips of Satan. 
Trust neither a King, a horse, nor a woman. For the King 

is fastidious, the horse prone to run away, and the woman 
is perfidious. 


about it. 
But here is a good one :—“ If you would marry a gir), in- 


° * . ain OP 
placed it in a hatching oven, and lo! she possesses now a half | quire about the traits cf her mother. 
grown chicken in this curious coop. The destiuation of the 


A newly married couple found themselves ina railway 
carriage with only one fellow passenger, who appeared to 
Sven the lady commenced to call her 
young husband all the endearing names that natural history 
can supply. The traveller roused up, begged the lady to call 
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EE oan : : CRED, 
. . sality extremely complex ; that the true alternative was be- 
artner a “ ah’s ark? < P : sleep | Tea - - , A 
her partner a “ Noah’s ark” at once, and allow him to slec} tween theiracceptance and downright anarehy; that all the 
machinery of French administration was worked to produce | optained in the same way. Nobody ever calls the typical 
“There ain't ennything that will kom-| one result; and that the author of the questions had already A 
pletely kure lazyness, but a secoad wife has been known to) apsolute power. 


quietly. 
Josh Billings says : 





hurry it some.” 


has been made for every kind of irregular influence, it still 
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| the stream, he throws himself into social whirlpools for fear 
of being drowned. National characters for inpudence are 


German impudent, yet there is probably no man who sur- 


Nevertheless, when every sort of deduction | passes him in that grand requisite for practical success. The 


, u ; : i fact is that a_shy German is far rarer than the proverbial 
“ What do you ask for that article ?” inquired an old gen-| remains true that a greater amount of active popular consent 


tleman of a pretty shop girl. 
“ Five shillings.” 
“ Ain’t you a Jittle dear ? 


so 


loud, calm grief is silent.—Auerbach. 

Words are wise men’s counters, they do but reckon by 
them ; but they are the money of fools.— Thomas Hobbes. 

All sects are diff-rent, because they come from ,men ; 
morality is everywhere the same, because it comes from God. | 
— Voltaire. | 

There is a double ignorance, as the late Mr. Mill once ob-) 
served in Parliament, ignorance of the fact that we are 
ignorant. 

There is no solitude like that of the society of unlike, un-| 
sympathizing natures, kept together by external reasons.-— | 
Beecher. 


Holmes disposed of a bigot at once, when he compared his | 
mind to the pupil of the eye—the more light you let into it} 
the more it contracts. | 

It is with narrow-souled people as with narrow-necked | 
bottles, the less they have in them the more noise they make | 
in pouring it out.— Pope. 

The saddest mistake in life is that which a great soul finds 
it has made when it has taken a little soul into its embrace 
and is stung by its bitterness. 

A good man and a wise man may at times be angry with 
the world, at times grieved for it; but be sure no man was 
ever discontented with the world who did his duty in it.— 
Southey. 


“TO BE, OR NOT TO BE”—MARRIED. 


Those who are opposed to matrimony will read the first 
and third lines, then the second and fourth, and so continue 
through all the verses. The friends of .the “ institution” 
need make no transposition : 


The man must lead a happy life, 
Who is direeted by his wife ; 

Who’s free from matrimonial chains 
Is sure to sufler for his pains. 


Adam could find no peace 

Until he saw a woman’s face; 

When Eve was given him fora mate, 
Adam was in a happy state. 


In all the female hearts appear 
Truth—darling of heart sincere ; 
Ilypocrisy, deceit and pride, 
Ne’er known in woman to reside. 


What tongue is able to unfold 

The worth in women we behold ? 
The falsehood that in woman dwell 
Is almost imperceptible. 


Fooled be the foolish man, I say, 
Who would not yield to woman’s sway ; 
Who changes from his singleness 
Is sure of perfect blessedness, 
———_>—____—_ 
POPULAR CONSENT TO GOVERNMENT IN 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

There are only two European countries which, being of 
considerable importance, have for any considerable time pro- 
fessed to base their government upon popular consent—Eng- 
land and France. With us, the assumption that England 1s 
to retain such institutions, and such only, as its population 
desire to retain has been of slow growth, and even now is 
obscured by a great number of fictions. In France the so- 
called principle of national sovereignty had its origin in the 
first Revolution, and was the pretext and watchword of the 
second; and it formed the entire theoretical basis of the em- 
pire of the Bonapartes. Yet it has never been very secure, 
and is now openly and seriously threatened. The causes 
which in both countries prevent popular consent from being 
the actual mainspring of government are well worthy of 
observation. 

The great cause of the discredit, very deep though not 
geaerally avowed, into which government by popular con- 
sent has fallen among large classes of Frenchmen holding 
very various shades of opinion is the memory of the Empire. 
We are at one with most of our contemporaries as to the 
moral and political aspect of the events happening in 
France ; but it is right to say that the French Conservatives, 
now employed in bringing about a Restoration, do not at all 
argue, as a matter of fact, in the way which the English press 
appears to suppose that they do. When they are accused of 
imposing a Government on France against the national wish, 
they point to the plebiscites of Napoleon Il. “ You cannot 
deny their importance,” they say, “on your own principles. 
If anybody were to propose to ycu to collect the votes of 
every adult male in England, Scotland, and Ireland on ail 
the tundamental points of your Constitution--whether there 
shall be an hereditary monarchy, and whether the Crown 
shall belong to the House of Hanover; whether there shall 
be a House of Lords; whether there shall be household suf- 
frage; whether there shall be an Established Church—you 
would doubtless decline the proposal, partly because you do 
not wish that some of these institutions should run the risk of 
a popular vote, and partly because you do not really at the 
bottom of your hearts believe that popular consent is neces- 
sary for the maintenance of one or two of the number. Still 
if, by some instrumentality now unknown to you, such a 
vote could be conceived as taken, you cannot deny that its 
results would profvundly affect your opinions. ‘To take only 
one instance, if the Dissenters had been unsuccessful in pre- 
venting Churchmen and Nonconformists from being accu- 
rately counted,and if the adherents of the Church had proved 
tu be four or five times as numerous as those of tac Chapel, | 
the fact would undoubtedly give its color to all subsequent | 
reasoning on the subject of Establishment and Disestablish- 
ment. Now something like a vote of this kind was actually 
taken in France. Itis perfectly true that the questions put 
to the people were not (as they appeared) simple, but ino 


| was obtained for the institutions of the Empire than was ever 
| before obtained for any political system. Yet what was the 
| practical result? One of the worst and most unfortunate of 
“ Why,” she replied blushing, “all the young men tell me} Govern ents. It gave us seventeen years of material order, 





black swan. It is the Irishman, the Frenchman, the Yan- 
kee who is called impudent, simply because the constant bur- 
den of consciousness of himself or consciousness of his coun- 
try renders him shy and ill at ease. The burlesque of the 
|“ Modest Irishman,” so familiar in farces and novels, is the 


followed by something very like utter ruin. Corruption portrait, not of an impudent but of a superlatively shy man. 


We hear the rain fall, but not the snow. Bitter grief is} penetrated into every corner of public and private life; art) Women are not often afllicted with shyness in ils extreme 


and literature were overiakea by the deepest debasement; | and obtrusive form. This, according to the analysis, must be 
and in the end our military system proved to have become | for one of three reasons, They must be either less "inclined 
rotten and our military renown was lost. Why, then, do you! to suspect themselves of having demerits than men are, or 
condemn us for not paying implicit deference to that popular | they must be less prone to sclf-assertion, or they must be less 
consent which, when fully expressed, was expressed in favor | timid. Certainly, when a woman is shy she prefers the old- 
of the Government which gave us Morny and Persigny, fashioned way; 
Gravelotte and Metz, the Prussian conquest and the reign of | growing more alive to the perilous temptations of the new. 

the Commune? Do you really ask us, after such an expe: |” Ordinary shyness, then, is rapidly changing its character. 
rience, to go into nice questions as to the exact powers with | [t js very diflerent from the blushing, stuttering sort that 
vhich the present National Assembly was invested by the | used to be common, but is now rare. ‘Still, in their essence 
people and as to the degree in which such powers as it pos- | the old and new are the same. The bluster of the so-called 
sessed have been affected by subsequent elections ? Why do impudent fellow is, in nine cases out of ten, nothing more 


though even women seem year by year 





;you not open your eyes, as we have done, to the fact that! than the result of a man’s being asbamed of being ashamed. 


scmething besides popular consent is required to make a good Shyness, even of the blushing oider, is essentially the out- 
and stable Government, at all events in France ?” | ward expression of seli-mistrusting eonceit, a high self-valua- 

The answer to reasoning like this docs not seem to Us tO} tion spoiled by the secret fear that the self-valuation is too 
consist in denying its partial truth and cogeney. It is un- high, a contempt for those who fail to appreciate the patient's 
doubtedly; the ease that institutions are not just, safe, or| merits, mingled with a suspicion that a contemptuous and 
healthy simply because ever so great a multitude of people | contemptible world may be right after all. Sometimes, of 
declare that they wish for them or that they desire to retain | eourse, the apparently shy man is mistaken in his fears that 
them. The real question is as to the value of the substitute | the rates himself too highly; and then his shyness trenches 


which the French Conservatives propose for popular appro- | 


bation. We do net deny that perfectly unreasoning senti- 
ment is of some and even of considerable importance when 
it comes to the support of a given system of institutions. But 
the new French throne is to be aided by this force of senti 
ment at the risk of exciting some of the most dangerous 
of the repulsions which from time to time stir up Frenchmen 
to madness. It may not be enough to have a Government 
assented to by three or five or seven millions of men. But 


the katred of three or five or seven millions is a heavy set-off | 


against the enthusiasm of a small minority ; «nd to call forth 
public detestation of this amount and degree appears to be 
one of the special gifts of priests. 

Let us tury from France to England. If it had been asked 
ten years ago why there was only partial truth in the assump- 
tion running through English literature and English political 
discussion, that legislation and government in this country 
were based upon popular consent, the answer would probably 
bave been that the right to vote at parliamentary elections 
was restricted. So long as the suflrage was conlined to a 
palpable minority of Englishmen, both those who feared and 
those who wished for its extension would bave said that a 
greater amount of assent to the conduct of public affairs 
would be obtained by extending it. We have now, by the 
measure of 1867, given a vote to every man who by any 
stretch of language can be described as capable of conscien- 
tiously forming an opinion on iaw and policy; yet who will 
assert that law and policy are a whit more than they were 
before the precise expression of popular desire and determina- 
tion? Why this is so is not « question which can be an- 
swered in a hurry; but part of the explanation consists in the 
immense difficulty of collecting popular assent by any known 
mechanism. At all events, our system of party management 
is perfectly inconsistent with the theory of government in 
accordance with the wishes of everybody. A plebiscite is a 
very clumsy contrivance ; yet it is only once or twice in half a 
century that we come near to the exactness of a plebiscite in 
coliecting popular opinion, Perhaps the appeal of Lord 
Grey’s Ministry to the country on the subject of the first Re- 
form Bill, and Mr. Disracli’s dissolution of the last Parlia- 
ment on the question of disestablishing the Irish Church, 
were the closest approaches ever made to consulting the 
whole nation on its wishes as to particular measures. Yet 
even on these occasions some considerable parts of the Re- 
form Act actually passed and nearly all the details of the Dis- 
establishment Act were unknown to the constituencies which 
enthusiastically supported those measures. On every other 
occasion, When we are asked for an opinion, we are asked for 
it on men, not measures, and, at most, we have to say which 
we prefer of two alternative scts of Ministers selected by the 
House of Commons, for eminence in an accomplishment 
which is only displayed before the House itself and before 
that extraordinarily minute fraction of its constituents which 
gets from time to time into its galleries. The truth is that, 
even in the communities which boast of the freest institu- 
tions, public opinion only comes into contact with law and 
policy after being filtered through al! sorts of media. The 
subject is, however, a large one, and cannot be fully dis- 
cussed at present ; but there is none in regard to which popu- 
ar commonplaces and popular impressions correspond so 
imperfectly with the real facts —Pll Mall Gazette, 


—_—__—__—_——— 
THE DECLINE OF SITYNESS. 


On the principle that every virtue has its ridiculous aspect, 
shyness is generally considered the travestie of modesty. In 
reality, however, shyness is less frequently the travestie of 
modesty than its opposite. Modesty is made up of three in- 
gredients—of some unconscious merit, of absence of self-con- 
ceit, and of respect for others. Shyness is also usually com- 
posed of three parts—of much conscious demerit, of an incon- 
sistent desire tor self-assertion, and of fear of others. The 
form it takes depends upon which of these three ingredients 
predominates in the mixture. .... ; : 

The genuinely impudent man, the man with a supreme in- 
capacity for feeling cr showing shame, moves through the 
world graceful and serene. No one calls his impudence im- 
pudence; it is geniality, svvoir faire, tact, good style—the 
spade, in short, is anything buta spade. He is satisfied and 
at ease with himself, and therefore makes others satisfied 
and at case with him and with themselves. The so-styled 
impudent man is the shy man, who, being conscious to him- 
self of real or imaginary inferiority, thinks himself obliged 
to seem what his unhappy lack of true impudence and true 














modesty will not allow him to be. Being in his heart afraid 
of his own voice, he rushes into talk with the random rash- 
ness of a coward. Believing himself to be necessarily under- 
rated, he seizes his own trumpet, sad blows thereon the 
wearisome noie of I. He thinks it a social duly lo be enter- 
taining, always and everywhere, and so, like the German 
Baron, practises “ how to be life’y” by morally jumping over 
the table and chairs. Afraid or ashamed of being left in the 
rear, he makes a point of charging in the very van. And 


; on the scarce virtue of modesty. But as in most cases the 
| tear is only too well founded, the unhappy self-tormentor is 
| driven to do one of two things.. In former days he avoided 
{an uncongenial world as much as possible, and hid himself 

away in the refuge of his home, his office, or his college 

rooms, and aflected an air of not wholly ungraceful mock 
jmisanthropy. Now, as a rule, ne adopts the other allerna- 
| tive. He is, ats 2 matter of course, an habitual sclf-analyst. 
| He has heard and read of the successful results of impudence 

and self-assertion, and he too resolves, by a conscious eftort 
lof will, to become impudent and self-asserting. But, evei as 
| the really impudent man who succeeds is born, not made, so 
jthe would-be self-made impudent fellow is necessarily 
| doomed to fail. 

Great orators have mostly set out with a shyness that de- 
veloped into simple nervousness—into the conscious respect 
fora man’s self, liis audience, and his cause, which is to men 
what blood is to a racehorse. Ready fluency is the precions 
privilege of true impudence, but eloquence comes of native 
shyness, which is not ashamed of being shy. It is what is 
transatlantically called “ O1ating” that belongs to the 
would-be impudent form of shyness, which is so inexpressi- 
bly painful to its hearers, and, happily as its hearers will 
think, far more paimful to the speechmaker tian is com- 
monly supposed, 

In a word, the shy man who is ashamed cf being shy gene- 
rally richly deserves all the character for awkward impudence 
that he usually obtains, Ilis career is one long struggle 
with destiny in the character of a conceited and cowardly 
hypocrite ; and he deliberately prefers such a career to carn- 
ing the rewards that come at last to him who is not ashamed 
to blush and hold his tongue.—Globe, 

—_—__ 


OBITUARY, 


PROFESSOR LOUIS JOIN RUDOLIPIT AGASSIZ, 





Professor Agass'z was born in the Parish of Mottier, near 
the lake of Neufchatel in Switzerland, on the 28th of May, 
1807, and was therefore in his 67th year at the time of his 
death. In 1818 he entered the Gymnasium of Bienne, from 
whence he removed to the College of Lausaane. He after- 
wards went to the medical school at Zurich, and the Uni- 
versity of Heideiberg, where he stadied anatomy under Tied- 
mann, zoology under Leuckart, and botany under Bischof, 
At the age of 20, he entered the University of Munich, where 
he took his degree of M.D. While residing in Munich, he 
possessed the triendship of Dollinger, with whom he made 
investigations in the embryology of animals. His familiarity 
with comparative anatomy led to him being entrusted in 
1826 to describe the 116 species of fish collected by Spix in 
Brazil, and which he classified afresh and with entire success, 
In 1839 he published three works on geological science which 
were well received. Ilis great reputation was, however, at- 
tained after the publication of his book on the “ Studies of 
Glaciers,” which tended to change the prevailing views of 
geologists in regard to the post-tertiary formations of the 
globe. In 1846 he arrived in this country, and soon identified 
himself with its scientific interests. After a residence here 
of about one year he was appointed to the professorial chair 
of Zoology and Geology in the Scientific School at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Which position he held at the time of his death. 
During the years which have passed since his appointment 
to the chair he visited almost every portion of the Atlantic 
and tne Gulf coasts, the Valley of the Mississippi, and the 
plains at the base of the Rocky Mountains, and collected more 
zoological specimens than any of his compeers. He, in fact, 
acquired a collection of animals, plants, and fossils far ex- 
ceeding any other ever made in this country, For two years 
he held the professorship of Comparative Anatomy in the 
medical school at Charlestown, and only resigned it on ac- 
count of ill-health. Edinburgh and Dublin both conferred on 
him the honorary degre? of LL.D., and he was a member of 
the French Academy of Sciences, of the Royal Society of 
London, and of the National Academy of Sciences of this 
country. He also held the Cuvier prize from the Paris Aca- 
demy ; the Wollaston medal from the Geological Society of 
London ; and the medal of merit from the King of Prussia. 
Always a hard student, Prof. Agassiz was at the same time a 
most genial and agreeable friend. His simple manners, as 
well as bis frank and generous nature, endeared him to all 
who lad the pleasure of his acquaintance. His name will 
live for generations to come, 

a) 
FASHION NOTES, 





Eugenie bas added purple to her mourning. 


Worth is said to demand pay in advance from American 
customers, 


The Ulster cot will be popular next winter. ‘These very 
heavy garments are only suitable for travelling. 


The new London note-paper is of a coffee-color, and folds 





thus, while the impudent float quietly and securely down 


at the top instead of the side, At the bead of the sheet is a 
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black crest or monogram, surrounded by a plain black circle. 
The envelope is square, and has the same embellishment on 
the fold. 
season, 


Some ladies are wearing daggers of silver or jet in their 


bonnets, sewed on a small black velvet or ribbon bow on the 
side. 

Reversible Elizabethan ruff: are the latest. They are worn 
with any costume, and are lined with light-colored silk. 

Work-baskets and bird-cages combined are new. ‘They are 
made of willow, the cage hanging from an arch above the 
basket. 

The old fashion of wearing beads has been revived. Jet 
beads are used instend of the large rubber ones as heretofore. 
Four times around the neck is, we believe, the correct thing 
just now. 

Brown corduroy jackets, made double-breasted, with,deep 
collar and reverse, will be fashionable next winter. They 
have no trimmings save a double row of large bronze 
buttons. 

Velvet walking costumes imported this fall are very elegant. 
They are made something in the redingote style, and the 
trimming is usually feathers and rich lace, 

Artificial flowers sre now used to decorate ball rooms, par- 
lors, and halls, on festive cecasions. They are cheaper than 
natural exotics, look quite as well, and will serve on more 
occasions than one. 

Wax flowers are now called into requisition to trim the new 
winter bonnets. ‘The large red roses worn are all of wax. 

A new style of collar, said to be intended for gentlemen, is 
the nearest approach we have seen to the kind worn by ‘‘ end- 
men” in winstrel companies. 

Purple will be one of the most fashionable colors for out- 
door costumes next winter, both in silk and velvet. A silk 
costume of purple, with velvet revers, cuffs, and underskirt 
of the same color, is very elegant and stylish. 

A new style of paper for dining-rooms has medallions of 
game and birds, real skin and feathers been used. The 
figures are raised on light background, which if very effective. 
Flowers are also introduced of wax and linen tied together 
with bright-colored ribbon. 

Ear-rings made of English sovereigns are one of the latest 
novelties in jewelry. ‘They hang from the ear from a fine 
gold chain fastened to the hook, and are quite pretty. Neck- 
laces of sovereigus are also introduced, also bracelets of the 
same, the coins being sewed on a wide band of black velvet. 

The newest ear-rings are of bone. They are cut in the form 
of many-pointed stars tipped with different colors. A small 
star fastens in the lobe of the ear, and a larger one hangs un- 
derneath. They are very odd and very pretty. ‘The first 
made were exhibited at the Vienna exposition. 


——_>——__—- 


Going TO Bepv.—We should never go to bed, with a hope 
for rest, sleep, anc perfect repose, unt “all ready.” The 
preliminaries tor retirement are all just as important as are 
those for the day’s duties. We must not go to bed with an 
overloaded stemach, in an anxious or troubled state of mind, 
with cold extremities, or without anticipating and responding 
to the calls of nature inall respects. Standing over a register, 
before a fire, or in a stove-heated room, is not the best way 
to get warm, for a night’s sleep. We should take such vigor- 
ous exercise as wil! give quick cireulation to the blood, and 
not depend on artificial, but on natural heat. Attention to 
all these things, should be followed by such devotional exer- 
cises as will bring all the feelings, emotions and sentiments 
into accord with the Divine will, subduing passion, removing 
hatred, malice, jealousy, revenge, and opening the portals of 
heaven to all who seek rest, peace, and sweet repose. 

It is a happy custom with many to conclude the evening's 
proceedings by singing «a sweet, quiet hymn—* The day is 
past and gone,” ete.—which brings all present into delightful 
union with each other and with “ Our Father which art in 
Heaven.” — Lachunge. 





Over QvaRtTeTTe Crorrs—One of the English delegates 
to the Evangelical Alliauce described our Quartette Choirs to 
his people as follows: 

“He could not say that everything he saw and heard in 
America was exactly suited to hiv mind. The people did not 
join in the singing as they ought to do, or rise when the 
singing took place. They generally sat and listened to the 
organ and the salaried choir. The ‘ minstrels, though few 
in number, very often received amongst them £400 or £5004 
year for their services, and they certainly sung very v ell, and 
very much in character. He was very much annoyed one 
day, after the usual preliminary performance on the organ, 
and before the service commenced, to hear the minister say, 
* We shall continue our devotions bya hymn.’ The minister 
then gave out the 27th hymn, whereupon one of the mins- 
trels in the organ loft rose, and sang a solo in a mournful, 
drowsy menner and tone, wonderfully befitting the language 
of the verse, which was— 

“*In vain we tune our formal songs ; 
In vain we strive to rise, 

Hosannas languish on our tongues, 
And our devotion dies,’” 


JoxEs witH Prayers —Our Ritualistic contemporary, the 
Church Herald, contains the following edifying anecdote, to 
which it has been pleased to prefix the very last heading we 
should have thought applicable :— 

“*TTappy Tuovusut.’~On Sunday evening a Clergyman at 
the West End, whose name we would record if we knew it, 
as that of a staunch Tory, after announcing that ‘ the prayers 
of the Church were desired on behalf of a sick person, com- 
menced the appointed Prayer for the present Parliament. 
We heard it ourselves.” 

And if we knew the name of the person who played this 
antic in the reading-desk, we also would record it, witha 
hint that the Bshop of London might reasonably object to 
“ larks” with the Church Service. Does the man know what 
a prayer means, and to Whom it is addressed? Does he 
think that a bad joke ought to be let off during Divine Ser- 
vice? We feel ebaritably inclined to try to believe there is 
some mistake. That such an accident, it it were one, or that 
such a levity should delight a Ritualist, is natural enough. 
The sort of creature who would be horrified if a few crumbs 
of bread had fallen on the floor near the Table, and been left 
for the church mice, is naturally incapable of real reverence, 
and would see“ fun” in what was (if designed, which, again 
we say, we are reluctant to believe) the most indecent thing 
Pp _— heard of for many a day of Ritualistic idiotey.— 

uncer, 





Parchment note-paper is also fashionable this 


MevraLiic THERMOMETER.—Prof. Palmieri, director of the | 
observatory of Mount Vesuvius, has constructed for the, 
Empress of Russia a metallic thermometer, which gives a)| 
signal at every appreciable change of temperature. The | 


moving. When the variations of temperature reach a certain 
degree, little bells begin to ring, and notice is thus given of 
the rising or falling of the mercury. The instrument also 


CHESS IN ENGLAND. 


A well contested game in the Handicap Touraay of the City of 


London Chess Club, 


apparatus is so sensitive that the indicator is almost always| Mr. Zukertort gives Mr. Vyse the odds of P and two moves. 
The notes are by the Chess editor of the London Field. 


(Remove Black’s K B P.) 





CHESS. 


CONDUCTED BY CAPTAIN G. H. MACKENZIE. 





Propiem No. 1159 
By Dr. 8S. Gorn. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
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White to play and mate in two moves. 





SoLvuTion To ProsiEM 1158. 


White. Black. 
1KttoKB3 1 Ktks P 
2QtoK R2 2KwKS5 
3 Qto K 5, mate. 


CHESS NEWS. 


Barnett are still in advance of all other competitors : 


SCORE. 

WON Lost. 
ere 16 5 
eer 16 8 
te NR ic cdn caduceus 13 7 





Association, England. 





Match between Messrs. Bird and Wisker. 
Latest Score.—Mr. Wisker, 8; Mr. Bird, 7; drawn, 3. 





Dr. Lindehn, the celebrated Swedish chess player, has arrived 


in New Yors. 








CHESS IN NEW YORK. 


Brooklyn Chess Club. 
(Remove White's Q Kt.) 





White. Black. White. Black. 

Mr, M. Mr. P. Mr. M. Mr. P. 
1PtoK4 PtoQ4 18 PtksP,enps P tks P 
2PtoK5 PtoQb4 |} 19 KtrtoQ4 BtoQ?2 
3PtoKB4 Ptoh3 {20 KtoK2 P tks K P 
4KttoKB3  KttoQ B3 /21 Kttks KP(d) B tks Kt 
5PeQb3 PtoK B3 2 BtwoQR4 ch BtoQ? 
6 BtoQs PtoQ BS 23 Q tks QP Kt fr K5 to Q3) 
TBtoQB2 B Paty B4 4 ¢ tks R,ch Qto Qo) 
8 PtoQ4 P tks P, en pass, | 25 B tks B, ch kh tks 
9 Q tks P KttoK R3 126 QtoQd QtoKB3 
0 PtoQKt4 BtoQkKt3 | 27 Ptks KP Q to Kt 4, ch 
11 PtoQ Kt5 Ktto K2 2: KtoKt Q to Kt 3, ch 
12 Ptoh R3 QKttoK Bt }29 KtoR Kto K 
13 PtoK Kra kt to Kt6 | 30 g to Kt7, ch BtoQB2 
4 RtoKR2 KttoK5 3t Btks Kt Kt tks B 
I BioQRrs Kt to K B2 | 32 Rtks Kt,ch QtksR 
16 Castles (Q R) QtoQ B2 | 33 P tks Q and wins. 
WBtoQKt4 PtoQR4 

NOTES. 


(a) Up to this point the game has been opened very case | sn : Ly os 
fully by Black ; the subsequent manceuvres of this Kt however | nent—through Turkey, India, China, Japan, Peru, Chili, 


seem to lose time. 


In the Brooklyn Tournament Messrs. Dill, Delmar, and 


Mr. Pindar, who is well known to New York Chess players, 
has distinguished himself recently by carrying off the first 
prize in the annual Tournament of the East Anglican Chess 


Mr. Mackenzie gives the odds of the Q Kt to a member of the 














marks the highest and lowest degrees of temperature which | “~ '¥/é. Black. White. Black. 
have taken place daring a certain period. Mr. Vyse Mr. Zukertort. Mr. Vyse. Mr. Zukertort. 
1PtoK4 so |26 QtoKt4 Qto K sq 
a SB: P to K Kt 3(@) 27 htto B3 ht toB3 
3 BtoQ4 ) Bto Kt2 28 Kt to Kt3 Kt tks Kt 
BOOKS RECEIVED. ‘ 4 7 hg ‘ > hy a Ly by 2h) 
oKS5 °o 32 K to Q 2 toB4 
Seribner and Co., N. ¥.: “ Scribners’ Monthly,” for Janu-| 6 BtoK3 Kt 10 QB3 | 31 KitoR2 Kt to Kt 3 
uy . jowa? GOR, BEER, Beet 
Seribner, Armstrong and Co., N. Y.: “Diamonds and Pre-| 9 322 2) B = B4 © 34 QR to K Bai. ha 4 
cious Stones. Translated from the French of Louis Dieula- 10 gi2,9 aoe  $ ¢ R4e | * : - BS ry » . 5 
fait, by Fanchon Sanford. - nae ey a ® xe Dt tks 
D. “Appleton and Co., N. Y.: “ Nancy: a Novei.” By L$ AA DS =e: iz ote = ted ee 
Rhoda Broughton. “ Popular Science Monthly,” for Janu- | 14 B to B2 K Kt to K2 39 R to Kt sq toLt4 
ary. = Bto Kt5 seg 40 Kt to B sq BtoR5 | 
Sheldon and Co., N. Y.: “ Galaxy,” for January. 2 deg 4-5 pat ley g » fae Beas B proms 
Sutton and Co., N. Y.: “ Aldine,” 7. org 1a” f 18 Kt 2° sq i tks 4 me 43 Q to 4 a QtoR5 
i) i ‘shi: se, N. Y.: “ Catholic orld.” for | ‘9 Q tks tto 44 Qto sq YRto Kt4 
atholic Publishing House, N. Y 3 30 Gtogs ite Rea) = g ot ao Ay. 
January. ; eee ‘a 2QRtoQsq PtoR3 46 QtoB2 K to Kt sq 
Littell and Gay, Boston, Mass.: “ Living Age,” for Dec.|22 BtoK3 PtoKt4 47 $ to Bsq to Kt4 
20th. 23 PtoR3 RtoR2 |48 RtoQ B2 toB4 
———E re PAL Q toQ sq a 
2 KRKttoR2 QRtoKB2 Drawn game. 


(a) This line ef play is considered safe by Mr. Zukertort, if 
followed up with P to Q4on the 4th move. It seems to us, 
however, totally opposed to all principles on which the defence 
is usually conducted. The general practice is carefully to 
avoid moving this P until compelled to do so, as otherwise the 
first player can soon open an attack by pushing up his K R P 
to R 5 at an opportune moment, 

(2) P to K R 4 at once seems to us preferable, as the further 
advance of his P threatens to isolate the K Kt P, and to ex- 
change K R. 

(c) There was nothing to be gained by P tks P. If White 
made the proper reply of retaking P with the Q B, Black 
would have been compelled to take the B with the Kt; for if 
the Q retreated anywhere the game was lost at once; eg., 


White. Black. 
8 P tks P 
9 Btks P 9 QtoB2 
10 Btks P, ch 10 PtksB 
11 ¢ 11 KtoBeg 


tks P, ch 
12 P to K 6, and wins easily. | 
(ad) The sacritice of the B for the two P’s would have been 
useless now, as Black could repel the attack by playing Kt to 
Q sq, after taking the B and moving the K to B sq. 
(e) The proper move to guard against the pawns being 
broken up on the Q side by his opponent playing P to Q Kt3, 
after bringing out his Q Kt. 
(f) Weak; Rto R 2, in order to double the rooks on the 
K B file, would have been much stronger. 
(g) Again losing time. There was no chance of breaking 
through on the Q side, and the Kt was therefore useless there. 
(A) The following variations might have arisen if Black had 
sacrificed the exchange by R tks Kt: 
30 R tks Kt 
31 PtksR | 
m2 Qto Kt4 
33 PtoB4 
34 P to K B3, winning. 
(4) White could not take the Kt P without losing a piece ; 
for instance : 


31 KttoBa 
32 KttoR5 
33 Q to Kt3 


White. Black. 
34 Btks P 34 RtksB 
35 Qtks R 35 BtoR3 
36 Qtks RP 36 RtoBa 
winning a piece for two pawns. 
—__——. 


IMPORTS AND Exrorts.—The merchandise imported into 
ihe United Kingdom from foreign countries and British pos- 
sessions in the first three-quarters of the year 1873 was of the 
ceclared value of £275,737,237, being an increase of £13,062 , 
573 over the value of the corresponding period of the preced- 
ing year. The imports from foreign countries were of the 
value of £213,648,744, an increase of £13,954,036; and those 
from British possessions £62,088,493, a decrease of £891,463. 
The decrease is in the imports from India: the imports of 
cotton from thence shows a large decrease. The imports 
from Canada increased to a value exceeding £6,000,000 ster- 
ling. The imports from the United States exceeded £55,- 
000,000 sterling, compared with £42,000,000 in the corres- 
ponding period of the preceding year; the import of raw 
cotton from thence showing a rise from less than £22,000,- 
000 to more than £27,000,000, and of wheat from £4,000,000 
to nearly £10,000,000 sterling. Tie exports of British and 
Irish produce and manufactures inthe firat three-quarters of 
the year 1873 were of the declared value of £193,675,520, an 
increase of £3,360,858; to foreign countries, £145,233,107, 
being an increase of £77,596; and to British possessions, 
£48,442,413, being an increase of £3,283,262. There is a 
large increase in the exports to Australia, and a material in- 
crease in the exports to India and the Cape of Good Hope. The 
exports to Canada dechned as compared with last year, and 
did not reach the value of £7,000,000 sterling. 





Mopern Ronemians.—The strongest expression is gene- 
rally the briefest and best. ‘Take the old ballads of any peo- 
ple, and few adjectives will be found, The singer says, “ He 
laughed; she wert.” Perhaps the poet of a more advanced 
age might say, ‘* He langhed in seorn; she turaed away and 
shed tears of disappointment.’’ Bat nowadays the ambitious 
young writer must produce something like this: ‘*A hard, 
fiendish laugh, scornful and pitiless, forced its passage from 
|his throat, through the lips that curled in mockery at her 
|appeal; she covered her despairing face, and a gust and 
| whirlwind of sorrowing agony burst forth in her irresistible 
| tears.” 





** Tue Untversat Ayer.”"—On my journeys over the conti- 


, Paraguay, Brazil aud Mexico, and the United States—in them 
| all to some extent and in some to a great extent, I have found 


(0) The temporary sacrifice of the Kt gives White an almost |the Universan Ayer represented by his family medicines, 


irresistible attack. 


gest a better line of play than that adopted. 








(d) K to K 2 would have prolonged the game. 


(c) Black’s game is very difficult, and it is not easy to sug- 


| which are often held in fabulous esteem. Whether they win 
| their marvelous reputation by their cures I know not, but I 
know they have it to such a degree that ii frequently gave me 
a distinguished importance to have come from the same 
country.—([Field’s letters from abroad. } 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 





Watt Street, Frivay P, M.. Dec. 19, 1873. 


declining. 


| words : “In selecting sources for possible | compound interest notes, equal in amount to 
taxation, I have taken those that would give | the outstanding legal tender notes and frac+ 
|the revenue probably needed without any | tional currency of the United States, and in 
| material increase to the present force or any | all respects similar to those heretofore issued 
/amendment to the present system, consider- | under the act 
As we anticipated last week, securities have | ing that it is wise to get the public revenue | entitled * An act to provide ways and means 
for some days past been gencrally dull and | with as little interference as possible with the | for the support of the Government.” 
Although the banks, both in | general business of the country, and that the) SEc. 
New York and London, are strengthening, | tax-gatherer should greet the public eye as | minations, to the amount of $20,000,000, shall 


Governmental aflairs, viewed from a financial | rarely as practicable.” 


standpoint, are decidedly gloomy. Besides, | 


I have presented the bills for increased 


approved March 3, 1863, 


Sec. 2. That these notes of different deno- 





be dated on the first day of each month, 
commencing with the first day of July next 


it is now approaching the close of the year, | taxation to the committee thus early that the | ensuing, when the amount named shall be 
and the majority of people are naturally | subject may at once be calied to the attention | ready for issue, and then afterward on the 
snugging up the'r business attairs, preparatory | of Congress, for such action at an early day | first day of each month until the requisite 


to striking their yearly balances, and are|as may be deemed expedient. 


therefore disinclined to embark 


Il should be | 


in new | taken into account that the effect of any law 


amount has been furnished. 
Sec. 3. That the notes thus provided shall 


enterprises or speculations. For the present, | which may be enacted to increase taxation | be paid out for all disbursements of the Trea- 


therefore, a dull market may be anticipsted, 
and even a declining one expected. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions: 










Dec, 12. Dec. 19. 
American Gold........... 109%@ — 1x8 — 
Del. Lack. & Western... — @— 100%@ — 
A@ — 94 @ 7 
= oes 
i —- @- v 
Lake Shore....... . % @-— Wy@ — 
Michigan Central........ -- @- WwW @%7 
N. Y. Central and H..... - @-- @—- 
N. ¥.C. & H. Serip..... —- @- @- 
Northwestern......... — @ tw 538%@ 5439 
Northwestern pref... 2 @— I%@ — 
Ohio #14 Mississippi. . 30 @ —- 2936@ 2934 
Pacific Mail.......... 39 @- 36%Q@ — 
I vn scbs 202 casos MX@ — M4 = 
Rock Isiand............. 98 @— 7 - 
ee - = -- — 
3 eee — 40% 39 @ 39% 
St. Paul preferred. ya — v2 @-— 
Union Pacific..... -. R4E® — 29%@ — 
Wabash and W. . 8 - 49 @-— 
Western Union. BR@ — 1 @-— 
Adams Express.......... — @— — @- 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... — @ — —- @- 
OF, B, RIOD ....0.46 200000 —- @-- —- @- 
Wells, Fargo........ .... - @- -—- @- 


TAXATION OR INCREASED DEBT. 


SECRETARY RICHARDSON’S LETTER ON IN- 
CREASED TAXATION, 


Some weeks since we predicted that the 
U. 8. Government would soon ve called upon 
to choose between increase of the debt or in- 
crease of taxation. The following letter 
speaks for itself on this interesting subject : 


Treasury Department, Dee. 12, 1873. 

Dear Sir: I have the honor to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of this date, 
transmitting a resolation of the Committee 
of Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, asking the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury “to give his reasons in writing for an 
increase in taxation, and why he has selected 
the articles named in his communication as 
the proper objects for increased taxation, and 
tuat he inform the Committee specifically 
us to the expenditure and condition of the 
revenue which render the proposed increase 
necesse ry.” 

In the report which n accordance with law 
I had the honor, recently, to submit to Con- 
gress, L used the following language : 

“ Should there not be a revival of business 
at an early day, and an increase in ihe re- 
ceipts over Sthose of the past two anda half 
months, additional means will be required to 
meet expenses. Should such be the case, | 
recommend additional taxation judiciously 
laid, so as to be of the least burden upon 
the people and business of the country, 
rather than a resort to borrowing money, and 
increasing the public debt.’ Lt is on the 
grounds here generally stated that I sug- 
gested increased taxation. The receipts from 
customs snd internal taxes have not materi- 
ally inereased, and itis apparent that nv con- 
siderable augmentation of those receipts is 
soon to be expected under the law now exist- 
ing. The public Cebt was increased by de- 
wands which could not be avoided during 
the month of November to the extent ot 
$9,000,000, and it is apparent tkat it will be 
further increaved during the current month 
by many millions. While the coin receipts 
are but little more than sufficient to pay the 
interest on the public debt and other coin ex- 
penditures it will not be prudent to sell gold 
to increase the supply of currency. The 
carrent expenses of the Government have 
already c usumed about $18,000,000 of what 


has been called the “reserve,” and there | 


remains only about $26,000,000 which can 
be used before the extreme limit of the issue 
of United States notes authorized by 
law will be reached. The public credit can 
only be maintaine’ by keeping the receipts 
of the Treasury fully up to the expenditures 
for ordinary expenses, for interest on the 
public debi, and for the purci:ase of bonds 
lor the sinking fund to the exten: provided 
by law. 

“Itis manifestly the true policy, in view 
of maintaining that credit, so to levy taxes as 
tu make it certain that the required amount 
will be raised with the probability of some 
surplus revenue, rather than to incur any risk 
of a deficiency which would make it neces- 
sary to borrow money, and thereby increase 
the debt. In selecting tea and coffee for taxa- 
tion, I am influenced by the consideration 
that taxes on those articles are easily col- 
lecteé, and are not oppressive to the cen- 
sumers. In selecting spirits, tobacco, gas, 
railway, and steamboat receipts, express, in- 
surance, and telegraph companies, 43 subjects 
of taxation, [am governed principally by the 
reasons expressed by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue in his letter already for- 


| 


will not fully appear for several months | 
after its passage; and that, in the apparent | 
disposition among the people to reduce ex- 
penditures, the rates which may be fixed will 
not produce the same amount of revenue as 
would accrue under different circumstances. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

(Signed,) Ww. A. RicHarpDson, 

Secretary. 

To Hon. H. L Dawes, Chairman of Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means of House of Rep- 
resentatives. 





RESPONSE TO THE ABOVE, IN CONGRESS. 


The Committee of Ways and Means have 
been trying to solve the difliculty of the pre- 
sent financial condition of the goverament, 
und on Wednesday sprung a debate, chiefly 
among its own members, in the House of 
Representatives, on the subject. On Thurs- 
day, the Senate Cemmittee entered upon the 
question, and brought it before the Senate 
through the resolution reported by Mr. Sher- 
man last week, which reads as follows :— 

Resolved, That it is the duty of Congress 
during the present session to adopt definite 
measures to rcdeem the pledge made in the 
act approved March 18, 1869, entitled An act 
to strengthen the public credit, us follows :— 
“ And the United States solemnly pledges its 
faith to make provision at the earliest practi- 
cable period for the redemption of the United 
States notes in coin.’ And the Committee 
on Finance is directed to report to the 
Senate, at as early a day as practicable, such 
measures as will not only redeem this pledge 
of the public faith, but will also furnish a 
currency of uniform value, always redeema- 
ble in gold or its equivalent, and so adjusted 
as to meet the changing wants of trade and 
commerce. 


A Rovunp Hunprep MILii0oyx.—The 
directors of the Lake Shore and Mich gan 
Southern Railroad Company at their last 
regular meeting authorized the execution of 
a second mortgage on the road for $25,000,- 
000 for the purpose of funcing the floating 
debt—about $4,000,000—also to provide for 
the exchange, where holders wish, of the 
$6,000,000 debenture bonds new outstanding. 
The balance of $15,000,000 is unappropriated, 
but will be used as needed for completing the 
double track, which is now ready for the 
rails. It is understood that with the funding 
in this way of the floating debt, the only 
obstacle to the continuance of regular four 
per cent half yearly dividends on the stock 
will be removed. The securities of the com- 
pany will then stand as follows: Capital 
stock, $50,000,000; first mortgage consoli 
dated bonds, $25,000,000 ; and second mort- 
gage bonds, if all are issued, $25,000,000 ; 
this representing exactly $100,000,000. 


Fatse RETURNS OF PERSONAL PROPERTY 
IN New YorK Sratve.—During the seven 
years from 1864 to 1870 the personal property 
assessed in the whole State grew from 388 
millions to 452 millicns. But if we look 
closely at the lists we shall find that the 
whole of th’s increase was reported in the 
city. Scarcely any new personal pro- 
periy was reported outside of the city of 
New York during those’ seven years. 
We had an almost unezampled prosperity 
throughout the country. No panic destroyed 
our wealth, no bad harvests impoverished our 
farmers; and yet, if we are to go by the tax 
lists, the two millions of people scattered all 
over the great State of New York outside of 
this metropolis, did not gain any part of the 
70 millions of new pe sonal property acquired 
here during those seven years. To show that 
we do not overstate the truth, but very much 
the contrary, we give below the aggregates 
of the personal property for the several 
years. 


| 


PERSONAL PROPERTY ASSESSED IN THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 1864-1870. 


Year In State. In Cty. Out of Cty 
1864. .. 888,655,898 223.920,405 164,735,492 
1865... .347,786,668 181428471 166,358,197 
1866. . . .423,164,468 257,994,974 164,160,494 
1867... .438,773,9388 276,389,451 162,384,487 
1868. . . .441,347,722 284580224 156,767,498 
1869 ...434.270,278 281,142,696 153,127,562 
1870. 452,607,732 305;292/669 147.215,063 | 


It thus »ppears that while the assessments of 
mortgages and other financial property in the 
city of New York had increased 83 millions 
in the seven years, these personal assess- 
ments in the rest of the State were diminished 
more than 17 millious.—Financial Chronicle. 


Mr. SuMNER’s CURRENCY AND REsUMpP- 
TION Bitu.—The following constitutes the 
principal features of Mr. Sumner’s proposi- | 
tions on finance: Be it enacted, etc., That the | 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 








warded to the committee, in the following 


ized and directed to prepare for circulation 


sury, except those due in coin, so long as 
they are sufficient for the purpose ; and if the 
whole monthly installment is not thus dis- 
posed of, it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to exchange the surplus for 
tie present legal-tender notes, so far as prac- 
ticable, that the full sum of $20,000,000 may 
be put into circulation each month. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of che ‘Treasury to cause the 
destruction each month of legal tender notes 
to an extent equal to the notes issued under 
this act. 

Sec. 5. That the notes issued under this 
act shall, at the option of the holder, be con- 
vertible, at the end of two years, in sums cf 
$100 or its multiple, into bonds of the United 
States not having less than ten nor more 
than forty years to run, and bearing interest 
at the rate of five per centum; and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
to issue such bonds. 

Sec. 6. That whenever these notes, or the 
bonds into which they may be converted, can 
be sold at par in gold, the Secretary of the 
Treasury may sell them iu such sums as may 
be called for, and apply the proceeds in gold 
to cancel legal tender notes as they are paid 
iato the Treasury. 

Sec. 7. That the notes issued under this 
act shall constitute no part of the legal cur- 
rency reserve required of the National banks. 


A Frencu IDEA OF AMERICAN FINANCE. 
—The following translation from the Eeono- 
miste Francaise describes, from a French 
point of view, the late monetary crisis in this 
country :— 

“In the United States, as in France and 
wherever the paper money of a country is 
inconvertible into specie, or, in a word, 
wherever there exists a suspension of pay- 
ments, we see the same popular expectations 
reproduced, There is sure to come a moment 
when, reluctantly, however, recourse is had 
to a further issue of paper, which, though it 
appears for atime to calm the mischief, in 
reality greatly agyravates it. True, the gov- 
ernment of the United States may be less 
interested than those of England and of 
Fronce in maintaining the solvency of the 
banks, since itis its own bauker, and does 
not deposit its funds with other banks, except 
in avery limited degree; still it also finds 
itself reduced to intervene in the embarrass- 
ments of trade when they assume such pro- 
portions as we have now witnessed. In 


ihat the £tute has come in aid of the bank— 
whether as in 1797, when a suspension was 


quent period, when there was an issue of 


always at hand to save so fragile an edifice 
as that of banking credit from falling to 
pieces. In commotions of this kind what is 
the proper conduct to be pursued? To sus- 
tain those that are in bad credit is but to 
injure those that are in good credit, and too 
often a confidence of obtaining eventual sup- 
port will encourage people to put themselves 
in the most perilous positions. The rigorous 
course is consequently, in theory, the one 
which ought to be followed, but practice is 
found not to admit of it. The stoppage of 
affairs which the sinking of banks brings 
along with it, rings in every direction, and so 
deeply aflects all classes of society that it is 
very difficult for any government to remain 
impassive. It is pressed on all sides to do 
something. To abstain from interference 
would perhaps be wisest; but when a gov- 
it resist the wishes of the electors? * 

At the mercy of such difficulties, Presi- 
dent Grant endeavors to pursue a modified or 
middle course. It must not be said that he 
does nothing, but he does as little as possible. 
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BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 


Advertising Association, 


| 


52 BROADWAY, 


New Work. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- | 
sult their iaterest to get from us estimates before | 
making contracts, as we possess the best of facilities | 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX, ROB'T CHISOLM Pres't 


England, it is not only since the act of 1814) 


authorized of specie payments, or at a subse- | 


Exchequer bills—there is the government) 


ernment 1s the creature of election, how can 


| A. P. Prior, 
| Wiiitam E. Doner, 


NEW YORK BANKERS 


KOUNTZE BRROTIERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 








VERMILYE: & CoO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 





MARX & CO., 
14 WALL ST. 





WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


JOHN BLOODGOOD « Co., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 








WETILERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CoO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 








CHICACO PANKERS. 


A. Cc. & O. 





FEF. BADGER. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 2, 1873. 


(" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 81ST DECEMBER, 1872: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

Ist Jan., 1872, to 31st Dec., 1872....... $5,918,019 95 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


Es MPs 506 sn ccensenseseiovisseee 2,079.659 45 





Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 
‘o Policies have been issued upon Life oe 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 





Premiums. marked off from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1872, to 3ist December, 1872... .. $5,776,518 70 
Losses paid during the 

sume period............. $2,389,844 82 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses........ ....$1,055,707 63 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 

“nited States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$8,443,730 00 
| Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 3,480,100 00 





| Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,000 00 

nterest, and sundry notes and claims due 
| the Company, estimated at.............. 409,903 18 
| Premium Notes and Bills Receivable, .... 2,755,374 14 
COG FE TE. vs.cvncsenccesessss. creceoes 265,008 81 
Total amountof Assets,...........$15,571,206 13 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifl- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
4th of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1869 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
of Fevruary next, from which date all interest thereon 
wili cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 
he net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
nding 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 

be issued on and after Tuesday, the First of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board, 





J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES.} 


J.D. Jonxs, 
| Cuartes Dennis, 
| W. H. H. Moory, 
| Henry Cort, 
| Jostan O. Low 
| Lewis Curtis, 
Cuarues H, Russrry, 
LoweE.u Hotsroox, 
R. Warren WEstToN, 
Roya PHELPs, 
CaLeB Barstow, 


JosEeru GAILLARD. JR., 
C, A. Hann, 
Jamrs Low, 
Bb. J. How.anp, 
Bens. Babcock, 
Kost, Bb, Myrurn, 
Gorvon W. Burnuam, 
Freperick CHauncy, 
Gro. 5S. STEPHENSON, 
WitiiaM H. Weps, 
SuepparD Ganpy, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cuartes P. Borpett, 
Cuas. H. MansHauy, 
WitiraM E, Bunger, 
Samurt L. Mircnirty, 
vameEs G. DeForest, 
Henny K. Booerrt, topeRrT L. Stewarr, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. BrareE, 
Cuarces D, Levericy. 








Davi ua...., 
James Bryce, 
Danret 5. MInien, 
Wm. Sturais, 


J.D JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vuce-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres’t 
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The Most Elegant Book of the Year 
FOR 


The ‘Holidays. 
HEAVEN IN SONG, 


Comprising the Gems of Poetry of all 
Ages on the Better Land. 
BY 
Henry, C. Fish, D.D., 
Author of “ History of Pulpit Eloquence,” ete. 
One Vol. Quarto, 
With Ornamental Red Line Bordeas, printed 
on tinted paper, snd most elegantly bound. 


Price, iu cloth, full gilt, bevelled boards, $6.00 
“ full Turkey morocco.......... . 10.00 
Many of the greatest Poets of all ages hans chosen 

Heaven as the theme of their sweetest songs, and 

these choice Poems are now for the first time col- 

lected in one volume, and published in the most ele- 
gantform. The result is a volume especially suited 
for an ornament to the parlor-table, for consolation 
in the sick room, or for tours of literary amusement 
and devotional musings. 


The choicest collection of minor Poems in the 
English Language. 
Our' Poetica! Favorites, 
BY 
Prot! A. C. Kendrick. 
One Vou. Crown Ocravo. 

Toned paper, bevelled boards. ........ .$2.00 
EE Make ides nanakes cadtandCeen ees 2.75 
PP NN ss cuiedccacde ecees eeaueveN 5.00 





“Either of the above sent by mail on receipt of 
the price. 
Sheldon & Company, 
677 Broadway, New York. 


Charming Reading. 





Fresh | Novels 
BRILLIANT ‘T WRITERS! 
3 Ist. 
By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS. 


“ Mrs. Edwards is one of the brightest and 
freshest of the novel writers of the day.”— 


Journal, Boston. 
te NOE. 6.nt 5 j6dcdewecescsnee - $1.00 
Ought We to Vinit Hee. ...0.ccccoccces 1.00 
ri RE gS | ee eres 1.00 
ee Pe 1.00 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman............ 1.00 
NS RUE iin ccas caenee'ekuaxsalce 1.00 
. 2 rr 


A Vagabond Heroine os 00 


SR CUS i caiasGadevaneednciases $1.00 
Beer ery Pere errr Trt 1.25 


By J. W. DE FOREST. 
ert er errr $1.00 


A Charming Historical Novel by the 
the German Writers. 
THE ROSE OF DISEN 
TRANSLATED FROM THE 
GERMAN OF ZSCHOKKE. 
$1.00. 
The First of a Series. 


dest of 


‘TIS. 


Any of the above sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of the price. Address 


Sheldon & Co., New York. 
THE PATENT 





ARION PIANO 


#S NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALBIon. 


Address the 
East 14th Street, New v York C ity, 


Arion Piano Forte Company, No. 5 


THE 


ALBION 








| Decemprr 20, 1878. 





YOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$1352345425. 
Loca CoMMITTEE. 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER, 
Of Foster & Thomson, 
CHAKLES M. FRY. 
No. 8g Wall Street. 


The re Assurance 
LONDON. 





Corporation 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 5. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co, 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 





THE 


pate Deposit Co. 
of New York, 


140, 142 AND 146 BROADWAY, 


Cor. Liberty St. 
FRANCIS H. JENKS, President. 


The Building Absolutely Fire-Proof, 
ENTIRELY OF BRICK, 
The brick walls of its two fronts overlaid with 


WHITKE MARBLE. 
The First Established in the World, 


FOR THE 


SAFE-KEEPING 
VALUABLES, 


BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
WILLS, ETC. 
GUARANTEE 


AND THE 


RENTING OF SAFES 


IN ITS 
Fire and Burglar-Proof Vaults, 
GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY ARMED MEN. 


Rooms tor Ladies, 
With every convenience, separate desks, &c., are 
provided. 
Very many ladies are renters or depositors. 
A POLICEMAN ON THE PREMISES TO ASS 
LADIES FROM OR INTO CONVEYANCES 
OR ACROSS BROADWAY. 
At the Company's special request its Charter confines 
its business solely to the Safe-Keeping of Valuables. 


The Public are invited to Visit the 


4 emises, 
Whether for business or from curiosity. 


REDUCTIONS 


UNDER 





ST 





Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, 


120 and 22 John Street, 


Offer their entire stock in all departments 


At a Large Reduction 


from former prices, thus presenting an unusually 
favorable opportunity to purchase 


CHOICE BRONZE SETS 
PIECES, 

FINE FRENCi CLOCKS, 

RICH GOLD AND CORAL JEWELRY. 

RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 

LONDON, PARIS, 
FANCY GOODS. 


AND SINGLE 


AND VIENNA 


At Very Low Prices. 











erred 


aeceaaa NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


POR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED B 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 














il Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, 
AND SPORTING ARTICLES, 
19 Maiden Lane, 20 & 22 John Sireet, 
| New YORK. 
BREECII LOADING GUNS A SPECIALTY. 


y | Fine Guns and Rifles Manufactured and Imported to 
rder. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, 
No. 88 Watt ‘Street X& 202 Broapway, New York. 


Mawnacers, 


EVERY MAN 


’ EXPOSED TO THE WEATHER vu 
Shoula have one of our unequalled 








¢ 


Prices, $16 to $35. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 
© 
‘EHLVAM A109 YON LI AMIT ONIHLON 
'HOVL3G OL 3O0VW SI GOOH 





EVLIN&C 





BROADWAY AND GRAND STREET, 


BROADWAY AND WARREN STREET, 
oO Box 2256, P. O. 


NEW YORK. 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


For Hard Times, 


AT THE 
*“ DOLLAR STORE,” 


OR 
Winter Garden Palace, 


Will now be found an unusually attractive collection 
of Novelties at the uniform standard price of OVE 
DOLLAR. 


CALL AND SEE THEM! 


WM. M. ELIAS & BRO., 
667 Broadway and 204 Mercer Street, 
NEW YORK. 


200 PIANOS ax» ORGANS, 


New and Second-hand, of First-class 
Makers, will be sold at Lower Prices for cash, 


Country, during this Financial Crisis 
an’ the HOLIDAYS, §y HORACE 
WATERS & SON, No. 481 Broadway, 
than ever betore offered in New-York, 
Agents wanted for the sale of Waters? Cele- 
brated Pianos, Concerto and Orchestral Organs. 
Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. Great Inducements 
tothe Trade. A large discount to Ministers, Church- 





{Agents for the Uxion Metallic Cartridge Co, 


es, Sunday Schools, Ete. 











or on Installments, or for rent in City or | 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co. 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


es 
THREADING*MY WAY’; 


Or, Twenty-seven Years of Autobiography. By 
Robe rt Dale Owen, author of that remarkable work, 

“ The Debatable Land between this World and the 
Next.’ 

This new work is a most fascinating one. It is a 
narrative of the first twenty-seven years of the Au- 
thor’s life: its adventures, errors, experiences ; 
together with reminiscences of noted personages 
whom he met forty or fifty years since, etc., etc. 
Cloth bound, price, $1.50. 


FANNY FERN. 


A memorial vo'ume. by James Parton. 
a short biography of Mrs. 





Containing 
Parton, (Fanny Fern) and 
selections from the very best and most popular of 
her writings. Beautifully printed and bound, with 
illustrations by Arthur Lumley. A charming yolnme 
for the holidays. Price, $2.00. 


LITTLE WANDERERS. 


A captivating little book of Sunday stories for chil- 
dren, by Samuel Wilberforce, D.D. This little work 
has been so popular in England that it has reached 
the enormous sale of thirty-four thousand copies. 
Beautifully illustrated and bound. Price, $1.50. 


JESSAMINE. 


Another splendid new novel by Marion Harland, 
author of :—True as Steel—Alone—Hidden Path-- 
Moss-Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen Gardner—Hus- 
bands and Homes—Sunnybank—Phemie’s Tempta- 
tion—Ruby’s Husband—Empty Heart—At Last—etc. 
Price $1 50. 

“ The novels by Marion Harland are of surpassing 
excellence. By intrinsic power of character-drawing 
and descriptive facility, they hold the reader’s at- 
tention with the most intense interest and fascina- 
tion, 


BILL ARP’S PEACE PAPERS. 
A new comic book by the great Southern humorist, 
“ Bill Arp,” who gives us, in a series of irresistibly 
funny, satirical papers upon War, Politic’, and our 
Domestic Re tations, one of the sharpest books ever 
printed in this country. Full of eomie pictures, price 


A WONDERFUL WOMAN. 


An intensel interesting new novel by May Agnes 
Fleming, euther of “Guy Earlscourt’s Wife.” “For 
ingenuity of plot, variety of incident, and vivid por- 
trayal of the passions which agitate the human mind, 
no novels of late have achieved such marked suc- 
cesses as these by Mrs. Fleming. Price, $1 7. 


LOYAL UNTO DEATH. 


A deeply interesting new Enetisu Nover. Re 
petated from the latest London Edition. One of the 
yest and most fascinating stories that has appeared 
in many aday. Price , $1.7 75 








¢2 These book sare beautifully bound—sold every 
hg sent »y mail, pustage free, ou receipt Cl 
price, b 
G, W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers 
(Uuder the Fifth Aver ue Hotel } 


Madizon Square, New Yors 


To Amoute an Tourists in 


Kurope. 


JAMES MIDDLEMASS &CO., 
Nos. 16,18 and 20 South Bridge Street, 
Edinburgh, Scotland, 


First-class Clothiers & Outfitters, 
ALSO Pi 


Manufacturers of Shirts and Pulpit 
Robes, 


One hundred per cent., at least, may be saved by 
Americans in ordering their outfits of us, while in 
Europe. 

First-ciass Scotch and English Tweed Suits, made to 
order and warranted to fit, for from £2 10s. to £5. ; 
Overcoats from £2 to £4 10s. ; Silk lined throughout 
and made of fine Beaver Cloth for £5. 

Address, 


James Middlemass and Co., 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


~ AGENCY OF THE 


Rank of British North America, 


No. 52 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


seued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
nd West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
etters of Credit for Travellers available in ali pasts of 
he world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, pays>dle in 
ondon and elsewhere, bought and solid at current 
#tes; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts o2 Scot 
snd and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
sé Sen Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


feess transacted. 
JOnN | PATON. - Agent. 


““CORNS CURED.” 


Bunions, Inverted Nails, and all Diseases of the 
Feet, cured by Dr. J. F. HUNTER, Surgeon 
Chiropodist, 907 BROADWAY, between 20th and 


2st Streets. Established 10 years. Refers toeminent 





Physicians and Surgeons, 
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